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THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH LERDO 
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I. Earlier Theories 


At least twelve theories on the etymology of Hispanic lerdo ‘‘dull, 
slow, lazy’’ are on record: 

(1) An attempt to connect lerdo with Gr. lordés ‘‘bent back’’ 
was made by Covarrubias and the compilers of the original Acad- 
emy Dictionary ;? 

(2) The same sources vaguely indicated the possibility of a bor- 
rowing of lerdo from Ital. lordo ‘‘dirty’’ (only recently has Gar- 
cia de Diego pointed out the presence of a lord- stem in Galician, 
which, on the evidence of meaning, may be actually akin to the 
Italian word) ;? 

(3) The possibility of derivation from lentus was not 
only suggested by Covarrubias, but vigorously supported at a later 
date by R. Cabrera ;* 

(4) Relationship with lardo ‘‘bacon,’’ on the basis of arguments 
which can elicit only a smile from the modern reader, has been 
tentatively posited by Covarrubias ;* 

(5) Reconstruction of a Basque etymon, attempted before Mon- 


—_-_-———_ 


{ 1Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1673-74), 
vol. 1, fol. 89vo, translates ogdés ‘‘el que trae la cabeza inclinada hacia el 
suelo’’; in Liddell-Scott’s dictionary, the following definition is found: ‘‘ bent 
back, so that the spine is convex in front, and the chest thrown forwards.’’ 
*See V. Gareia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimoldégico 
(Madrid, 1923), pp. 107-108, quotes Gal. lorda ‘‘lo que se coge en los ruedos 
: de los vestidos,’’ enlordar ‘‘enlodar, ensuciar.’’ 
. 18375 oa Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 
, , 401, 
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lau,’ was, as usual, favored by J. Cejador y Frauca,® while De 
Azkue recognized in Basque lerdo the reflex of the Hispano-Latin 
word ;’ 

(6) Liridus ‘‘ pallid, yellowish’’ was proposed by Diez as a fitting 
base not only for Hisp. lerdo, but also for Ital. lordo and Fr. lourd 
‘*heavy’’;® in spite of the widely discrepant meanings of the indi. 
vidual offshoots (for which at least two ‘‘bridges’’ were con. 
structed’) and of the erratic development of the pretonic vowel 
(Lat. a should nowhere yield either e or 0), Diez’s theory was ae. 
cepted, with certain changes, qualifications, and, not infrequently, 
a measure of reservation and even skepticism, by the overwhelming 
majority of Romance scholars, including G. Grober,’® H. Schueb- 
ardt,"? C. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos],’* A. Brachet,'* P. F. Mon- 
lau,’* G. Korting,’® the young W. Meyer-Liibke,’® the compilers of 


recent editions of the Academy Dictionary,’’ J. Alemany Bolufer," | 


F. Hanssen,’® A. de Pagés,”° A. A. Cortesao,*? P. E. Guarnerio,” 


5P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana ( [reprint] 
Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 820. 

6J. Cejador y Frauca, Tesoro de la lengua castellana: |letra| L (Madrid, 
1910). 

7™R. M. de Azkue, Diccionario vasco-espaiol-francés (Bilbao, 1905-06), 1, 
544, 

8F. Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bon, 
1853), p. 208. The author posits the intermediary stage *“luerdo, thinking of 
cases like fr(ujente, (huj)estantigua, fi(u)eco, cul(u)ebra. 

9Diez, visibly impressed by German phraseology, thought of a series of 
shifts ‘‘verfault’’ > ‘‘faul’’ > ‘‘triage.’’ This explanation was generally 
accepted, before Meyer-Liibke (REW1 No. 5176) suggested a different develop: 
ment: ‘‘blass’’ > ‘‘schwindelig’’ > ‘‘verstort, blode.’’ 

10G, Gréber wrote in ALLG, 111, 517-518, that lerdo was a congener to Fr. 
lourd, but not necessarily to Ital. lordo. 

118ee ZRPh., xi, 529-530, on the kinship between lerdo and lourd. 

12See her Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung (Leipzig, 1876), p. 291 

18His opinion is quoted by Nascentes in Diciondrio etimolégico da lingw 
portuguesa, 8s. Vv. 

14See op. cit., p. 820. 

15See Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch (Paderborn, 1891), No. 4940; 
2nd ed. (Paderborn, 1901) and 3rd ed. (Paderborn, 1907), No. 5750, 8. ¥. 
*liridu. Korting reiterates the semantic explanation of Diez. 

16See Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 1, 515: ‘‘lordo ge 
meinromanisch.’’ The co-author of that section was D’Ovidio. 

17See, for instance, the fifteenth and the sixteenth editions. ? 

18J, Alemany Bolufer, Diccionario de la lengua espaiiola (Barcelona, 191’); 
p. 1024. Z 

19F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle 4. *» 
1913), p. 134. The assumption is stated implicitly. 

20A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, 11, 557. 

21See the reference to the Subsidio para um diciondrio completo (histories 
etimolégico) da lingua portuguesa in Nascentes’ dictionary. 7 

22P, E, Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza (Milan, 1918), p. 279: *loridu > 
lerdo. 
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J. M. Aguado,”* H. B. Richardson,** A. Nascentes,** and, quite re- 
cently, A. Alonso ;”° 

(7) The variant form ledro, used in cant, was linked to Fr. laid 
‘‘ugly’”’ by R. Salillas ;*7 

(8) The development téter ‘‘dark’’ > *dedro > *derdo > lerdo 
was regarded as a satisfactory explanation by J. Cornu,”* yet this 
assumption was dismissed by C. Michaélis and W. Meyer-Liibke ;”° 

(9) A hypothetical Greek etymon *lythros was thought up by J. 
Briich ;*° 

(10) The hypothetical Gallic bases *lerd, *lord were introduced 
by L. Spitzer ;** 

(11) A cross of liridus and cerdo was assumed by M. Regula ;** 

(12) A base *leldo < *levitu,** understandable only as a Leonese 
formation credited with subsequent spread to both Spanish and 
Portuguese, was devised by L. Spitzer in a revision of his earlier 
theory ;** an unusually lively semantic development (‘‘pan con 
levadura’”’ > ‘‘inflado, inchado, abotagado’’ > ‘‘deformado, ex- 
angiie’’) was supposed to underlie the history of the word. 

Some scholars were satisfied with cautioning against premature 


23J, M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929), p. 433. 

24H, B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen 
Amor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930). 

25A, Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa (Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1932), p. 459. 

See RFH, vit, 44-45. The possibility of a blend with lelo or lento is en- 
visaged, the legitimacy of the shift Lat. 6 > Sp. e is maintained. Contamina- 
tion of lordo by lelo leading to the coinage of lerdo was first assumed by M. 
de Unamuno, ‘‘ Notas marginales.’’ Homen. Men. Pid., ul, 59. 

27R. Salillas, El delincwente espanol: el lenguaje (estudio filolégico, psicolé- 
gico y sociolégico) con dos vocabularios jergales (Madrid, 1896), p. 294. Sali- 
llas was criticized by Spitzer, see infra. 

*8J. Cornu, ‘‘Die Portugiesische Sprache,’’ in Gréber’s Grundriss der ro- 
manischen Philologie, 1, 767; 2nd ed., 1, 898. 

2°The former wrote in Revista Lusitana, 111, 137: ‘‘arrojado e inverosimil’’ ; 
the latter stated his objection in REW1, No. 5176. 

%A summary of this theory, rejected by Meyer-Liibke, will be found in 
REW:, No. 5176; the page reference there given to Briich’s essay is inaccurate. 
The correct reference is Miscellanea Schuchardt, pp. 56-58. 

“L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den iibrigen iberoro- 
manischen Sprachen (Geneva, 1921), p. 86-87. 

. 2M. Regula, ‘‘ Etymologische Studien an der Hand des REW,’’ ZRPh, xu, 


*8Previous studies on *lévitu by F. Kriiger and V. Garcia de Diego are listed 
by Spitzer, who adds a few new reflexes in dialects. 

%4L, Spitzer, ‘‘Lerdo ‘pesado, torpe en el andar’ (bestias), ‘tardo y torpe 
para comprender’,’’ RFH, vii, 43-44. For a severe criticism of this note, see 
A. Alonso, ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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conclusions, among them G. Baist*® and, for a while at least, W. 
Meyer-Liibke.” R. Menéndez Pidal has again demonstrated his 
scholarly integrity by refusing to subscribe to any of these poorly 
substantiated theories.*’ 

There is no need to insist on the inadequacy of the proposed g- 
lutions of the problem; the last scholars who pronounced on the 
subject, Spitzer and Alonso, explicitly state their own doubts. In 
all twelve explanations reference is made to abnormal phonological 
and far-fetched semantic shifts. Experience shows that, especially 
in the Hispanic dialects, deviation from the phonological norm has 
been none too common, while the speed of the semantic development 
has been distinctly slow, permitting documentary identification of 
the intermediary stages. It seems possible, indeed, in this case, as 
in so many others, to indicate an etymology acceptable both on 
phonological and on semantic grounds, without any allowance for 
aberrant shifts. Before this can be done, however, a careful survey 
of the entire word family of lerdo is in order. Only after preparing 
a collection of the cognates of lerdo can we seek to determine 
whether lerdo is actually, as has been taken for granted ever since 
Covarrubias, the nucleus of this word family or possibly just a de- 
rivative. 


II. The Word Family of lerdo 


From lerdo several substantives have developed, including Centr. 
Am. lerdera (with the suffix -era known from ceguera, sordera)," 
Sp. and Gal. lerdez (now obsolete) ,®® Amer.-Sp. lerdeza*® (which 
has a counterpart in Brazil*!), Braz. lerdice, with the derogatory 


85G. Baist, ‘‘Die spanische Sprache,’’ Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie, 1, 697; 2nd ed., 1, 888. ; 

86W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Grammatik, 1, 80, 190. In his etymological 
dictionary, Meyer-Liibke listed lerdo provisionally (as he often would do) ul 
der liridus, but added: ‘‘Sp.-ptg. e ganz unklar.’’ 

87See Manual de gramatica histérica espaiola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1941).— 
It is not devoid of interest that some scholars (including Cortesao, ©. de 
Figueiredo [Novo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa], and Spitzer) consider Ptg. 
lerdo as a Castilianism. 

88See Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos, 1, 182: ‘< pesadez, 
dejadez, tardanza, inaccién, flojera, pereza excesiva.’’ 

89A, de Pagés, Gran diccionario; J. Cuveiro Piiiol, Diccionario gallego 
(Barcelona, 1876). 

40Santamaria, loc. cit.: ‘‘calidad de persona o animal lerdos.’’ me 

41C, Teschauer, Novo diciondrio nacional, 2nd ed. (Porto Alegre, 1925); 
quotes Afranio Peixoto as writing in 1918: ‘‘Que culpa tenho eu de voce na0 
poder chegar pesado carrocio, atravancado de madeira . . . bichos pesados que 
se mexem com tanta lerdeza.’’ 
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| suffix -ice characteristic of Portuguese,** and (very infrequent) Sp. 


lerdura.** 
Moreover, there exist a few verbs either obviously or conceivably 


connected with lerdo. Lerdear, widespread at present in Spanish 
America** and Brazil,*® both as a reflexive and an intransitive verb, 
is found also in at least one ancient Spanish veterinary treatise.* 
Braz. lerdeador is, in turn, based on lerdear.** 

The verb enlerdar (apparently extinct in Spanish, though not in 
Portuguese**) is absent from Covarrubias’ Tesoro and the Diccio- 
nario de autoridades and has consequently failed to find its way 
into all modern dictionaries. It is listed, however, in at least two 
Renaissance vocabularies.*® Moreover, it can be illustrated with 
quotations from writers of the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Thus, in P. M. Ximénez de Urrea’s Cancionero (1513) we 
read: 


Tan bien otra gente se dafia y se pierde 
porque los dias que Dios nos mandé 

por la memoria que ac4 nos dexé 

alguno procura que no se le acuerde, 

y su tentador que haze se enlerde 

en cosa tan clara, tan grande y tan buena 
después de llegados a do esta la pena 

el uno al otro de basca se muerde.50 


The transitive verb enlerdar occurs in the Sermones (ur, 411) of Fr. 


*2Teschauer, op. cit., quotes the following two sentences from modern Bra- 
tilian prose: ‘‘Sentimentos de sacrificio e solidariedade, Gnicos capazes de 
melhorarem a natureza do homem, arrancando-lhe do couro insensivel o para- 
sitismo e a lerdice’’; ‘‘era o Joao Nunca; a alcunha dizia-lhe a lerdice con- 
hecida,?? 

488ee R. Barquia, Diccionario general etimoldgico, 11, 382. 

“Santamaria, op. cit., 11, 182: ‘‘Costa Rica, Tabasco y Norte de Argentina 
—andar con pesadez y tardanza en un asunto; andar de mala gana; si uno se 
lerdea, no aleanza un tranvia, o no tiene éxito en un negocio que requiere ac- 
tividad.’’ 

“‘Teschauer, loc. cit., distinguishes between two meanings: (1) ‘‘ perder 
tempo,’’ e. g. ‘‘ F. lerdeou e perdeu aquela magnifica ocasifio’’ (A. E. Taunay) ; 
(2) ‘‘fiear lerdo,’’ e. g. ‘Que estradas sem fim! Que mundo imenso! O pen- 
samento lerdeia-se com as baforadas indolentes!’’ (Revista do Brasil, 1917). 
‘i “J, Cejador y Frauca, loc. cit., quotes from Garcia Conde, Albeiteria: 

Causa dolor y embaraza el movimiento de la rodilla y le hace lerdear.’’ 

“'Teschauer, loc cit., defines lerdeador as follows ‘‘descansado, pachorento, 
pessoa que lerdeia no servico’’ and quotes Taunay: ‘‘Fizeste mal de chamé4- 
10, pols nunca vi operdrio mais lerdeador; perde as vezes dias e dias.’’ 

__ *8ee C. de Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa, 3rd ed., 1, 
(27: ‘*tornar lerdo.?? 

*H. Vittori, Tesoro de las tres lenguas francesa, italiana y espaiola (Gene- 
va, 1606) renders it by ‘‘apparesser; infingardire, appoltronire’’; L. Fran- 
“losini, Vocabolario italiano e spagnolo ({Geneva], 1636), 11, 317, translates it 
by “‘impoltronire, infingardire, impigrire.’’ 
‘See the reprint Saragossa, 1878, p. 105. 
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Diego de la Vega of the early seventeenth century: ‘‘Les pecados 
enlerdan los pies para caminar.’”! Less cogent, at first sight, is the 
contention that Salamancan eslardar, translated by Lamano y 
Beneite as ‘‘picar, sentir viva comezén,’’ is an offshoot of the same 
stem.’ Finally, in Western Asturias, where the adjective under 
study appears as llerdo, with the well known palatalization of initial 
l-, traces have been found of a verb desllergd (with the not wholly 
transparent variant forms telergd, celergd) meaning ‘‘to tickle.’™ 
On the semantic side, ‘‘pricking’’ and ‘‘tickling’’ very easily lend ' 
themselves to the interpretation of ‘‘arousing from stupor, inertia, 
laziness.’’ The shift *eslerdar > eslardar in Leonese is not difficult 
to account for in view of the common vacillation between [a] and 
[e] in the pretonic syllable, especially in the vicinity of [|r]. But 
desllerga, whose peninsular archetype would be *deslergar, can only 
be connected with lerdo, enlerdar on the assumption that the stem | 
involved is not lerd-, but ler-, with the verbal suffixes -dar < -itare 
and -gar < -icdre alternating freely, as they sometimes do in very 
archaic Hispanic formations.** 

Among other derivatives, mention must be made of Ptg. lerdago, 
a facetious formation used in popular parlance ;°* of lerda ‘‘tumor 
on the knee of the horse (slowing down its pace)’’;*® of lerdon, 
which shares the meaning of lerda in the writings of the ancient 
veterinarians,*? but seems to be used as a mere reinforcement of 


‘1Quoted by Pe. Juan Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 
1907), who manufactures, on his own account, the sentence: ‘‘ Te enlerdas en 
tus recados,’’ i.e. ‘‘andas zorrero,’’ and coins the derivatives enlerdador, en- 
lerdamiento, enlerdativo, enlerdable, enlerdadura, and enlerdatorio. 

52J. Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), 
p. 445. 

583B, Acevedo y Huelves and M. Ferndndez y Ferndndez, Vocabulario del 
bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932), pp. 54, 81, 136. 

54For bibliography and documentation, see note 123 to my essay ‘‘The 
Etymology of Hispanic que(i)zar,’’ Language, xx1, 142-183. 

55C, de Figueiredo, op. cit., u, 53: ‘‘parvo, pacovio, pateta.’’ 

56J. Cejador y Frauca, Tesoro, quotes again from Garcia Conde’s Albeite 
ria: ‘‘Causa dolor y embaraza el movimiento de la rodilla y le hace lerdear 

. . los autores antiguos las llamaron lerda’’; ‘‘estos apostemas o tumorés 
acuosos . . . en las dems articulaciones de pies y manos, vejigas, y en las 
fuentes de las rodillas, [se llaman] lerdas.’’ In the oldest veterinary treatise 
available, the Leonese Libro de los caballos, ed. G. Sachs (Madrid, 1936), the 
lerd- stem does not seem to occur at all; instead, we find faronear, farén, 
harén (pp. 66, 71) < Arab. harin, a word family represented likewise in Juat 
Ruiz and the Cancionero de Baena. are 

57Cejador y Frauca, op. cit., quotes again from Garcia Conde, Albeiteria: 
‘‘La enfermedad del lerdén se hace en medio de la articulacién de la rodilla 
en la parte de afuera.’’ 
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lerdo in American dialects.°* Attention has already been drawn to 
the metathesized variant ledro. In Mexico, there exists a type leren- 
do ‘‘tonto, lerdo,’’ not easily analyzable on account of the isolated 
termination -endo (a variation upon -engo?).°® If, as I suspect, it 
is a cognate of lerdo (an assumption which the far-reaching simi- 
larity of form and meaning urges me to make), it must have 
branched off at an early date from the Ibero-Romance stem LER., 
the predecessor of lerd-, whose existence was first suggested by the 
co-existence of deslerdar and Ast. desllergd. 

The record of lerdo itself in literature fails to yield any valuable 
clue to its origin. The word is found in Juan Ruiz,*° Cervantes,” 
Fr. P. de Vega (Declaracién de los siete salmos dominicales) ,°* 
Espinel,** Fr. P. de Valderrama,"* Fr. Tomis Ramon,” also in J. 
F. de Isla,®° L. F. de Moratin,®? and modern writers.®* As a literary 
term, it may well have reached its zenith in the early seventeenth 
century, when it was readily employed in sermons to flay the in- 


58See Santamaria, op. cit., 1, 182. 

59See Santamaria, ibid. Is there any connection between dialectal lerendo 
and standard lirondo ‘‘limpio, sin afiadidura alguna,’’ chiefly known from the 
saying mondo y lirondo? On the suffix -ondo, see C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, 
Revista Lusitana, xil1, 374. 

6oLibro de buen amor, 993e (MS 8S): ‘‘una serrana lerda.’’ 

61The Diccionario de autoridades quotes from the Novelas ejemplares: ‘‘No 
hai gitano necio, ni gitana lerda: que como el sustentar su vida consiste en 
ser agudos, astutos y embusteros, despabilan el ingenio a cada paso.’’ 

62The work, published in 1606, is quoted by J. Cejador y Frauca, op. cit.: 
‘No ande lerdo en echar mano y aprovecharse de los socorros que Dios envia.’’ 

68The Diccionario de autoridades quotes from La vida del escudero Marcos 
de Obregén (1618): ‘‘Ella le mand6é que viviesse con cuidado, para lo que 
sucediesse ; él, que no era lerdo, la entendid.’’ 

64Cejador y Frauca, op. cit., quotes various extracts from his writings: ‘‘A 
mi me parecer4 todo lerdo; que estas manos no son lerdas; mi mozo que hasta 
alli le habia conocido perezoso y lerdo, se habia vuelto un corzo; y como los 
que tiran la carreta son naturalmente lerdos, llegan tarde; se hacia tan reacia 
y era tan lerda para ir por el camino; llevando el paso lerdo con el caballo 
en aquella sazén, porque quanto mas espacioso lo llevare.’’ 

*6See Cejador y Frauca, op. cit.: ‘‘ A los lerdos nos hace ligeros en el camino 
de la virtud.’? The same source quotes the example: ‘‘Querria que los que le 
han de servir fuesen fuego y la misma presteza, porque en siendo lerdos le 
crucifican’’ from a book which I have not succeeded in identifying: Acev- 
[edo], Expect. 

“A, de Pagés, Gran diccionario, offers the following example: ‘‘Siendo 
cosa averiguada que los cojos por lo comin son ladinos y avisados, este tal 
¢ojo de quien vamos hablando, no era lerdo, aunque picaba un poco en pre- 
sumido y en extravagante.’’ 

*7A. de Pagés, op. cit., quotes: ‘‘Los postillones del todo execrables: lerdos, 
sordos, embusteros, estafadores a no poder mfs.’’ 

88A. de Pagés, op. cit., quotes from Countess E. Pardo Bazan: ‘‘No soy 
memo ni lerdo, y si quisiese ir alli a pintar la mona como Albareda, la pin- 
tarfa, figdrate.?’ 
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dolent and slothful. The Renaissance dictionaries consulted hardly 
add any new bit of information; dialect glossaries do testify to 
the preservation of the stem in rustic parlance without, however, 
showing any striking extension of meaning; only in cant (ger- 
mania) was the noteworthy, yet obviously secondary connotation 
of ‘‘cowardly’’ on record as early as the poems of Juan Hidalgo,” 
The shift ‘‘inaective’’ > ‘‘cowardly’’ does not seem to call for any 
comment. 


Ill. A New Theory 


The one significant discovery made so far was that several His- 
panic formations found at widely scattered points in the perspec- 
tives of space and time seem to presuppose the existence of a stem 
ler- rather than lerd-. The theory can now be advanced, first, that 
the etymon of enlerdar, desllergd, and lerdo is Latin glis, gliris 
‘“*<lormouse,’’ proverbially known to Romans and Spaniards alike 
for its somnolence during the period of hibernation; second, that 
the specific regional variant underlying the words under study is 
the Italic type *glére, generally accepted as peculiar to a variety of 
Romance dialects; third, that the development of initial gl- is 
phonologically normal, especially with reference to Ibero-Romancee; 
and fourth, that the types ENLERDAR, ESLERDAR, DESLER- 
GAR belong to the oldest Hispanic stratum, organically connected 
with Latin, while lerdo was subsequently extracted from the verb, 
like cuerdo < acordar, recordar; firme < firmar, podre < podrir, 
entregue < entregar, and untold other adjectives; compare also 
the slightly different cases of manso, based on mansedumne, manse- 
dunbre < mansuétidine, and lezne, developed from deleznar, 


69C, de las Casas: ‘‘poltro’’; Oudin: ‘‘ gauche, de peu de valeur’’; Vittori: 
‘*pesant, lourd, paresseux, lasche, lent, poltron, endormi, faineant, couard’’; 
Franciosini: ‘‘infingardo, dapoco, poltrone; si dice comunemente delle bestie 
che non voglion camminare 0 che vanno adagio. Non ser lerdo: ‘non esser 
balordo, e bassamente si dice esser un coglione’.’’ 

70Lerdo ‘‘tonto, majadero’’ is recorded as very common in E. de Arriaga, 
Lexicén bilbaino, pp. 186-187. The editorial note (by A. Alonso?) to Spitzer’s 
essay claiming that the reference to a person instead of to an animal is a0 
extension of meaning peculiar to a cattle raising country like Argentina 1s 
not convincing. In Portuguese lerdo signifies, according to C. de Figueiredo: 
‘‘tardio nos movimentos, froixo; estapido, acanhado, grosseiro.’’ 

71The Diccionario de autoridades defines the range of meanings in cant also 
by ‘‘bajo, ruin, despreciable.’’ J. Hidalgo wrote in his Poesias en germania: 
‘*No entran payos ni entran lerdos/de polainas y red parda;/aqui entran los 
tocadores/y pechardinos de manga.’’ 
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which, in turn, goes back to *delezon < délétidne.”* The presumable 
original formation, coined at a time when -itdre was still a produc- 
tive suffix, may be identified as *gliritdre ‘‘to be sleepy.’’ All these 
contentions require careful elaboration. 

The recorded Latin word family of glis, small as it is, yields in- 
teresting information on the uses of the word. Glirdrium in Varro 
stands for ‘‘locus ubi glires nutriuntur,’’ but glirius in the Glossae 
Isidori (‘‘sleepy, cowardly’’) reflects the metaphoric use. The The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae offers various excerpts from Roman litera- 
ture illustrating the special implications carried by the word: 

Et iam hic me optimus somnus premit, ut premitur glires (La- 
berius) ; saurices . . . hiemi condi, auctor est Nigidius, sicut glires, 
quos censoriae leges . . . cenis ademere (Pliny) ; somniculosos ille 
porrigit glires (Martial) ; dormiunt glires hiemem perennem, sed 
cibo parcunt (Ausonius) ; Dic, cessante cibo, somno quis opimior 
est? — Glires (Ausonius) ; non possumus animam incorporalem et 
aeternam in modum glirium immobilem torpentemque sentire (St. 
Jerome) ; a gliscere i. crescere glires dicti sunt, quos pingues efficit. 
somnus (Servius), ef. Isidor, Origines, 12, 3, 6. 

As for Spanish, suffice it to recall the saying dormir como un 
lion and to quote passages from the classical drama like Tirso de 
Molina’s ‘‘; Que me durmiera yo en pie! / ; Hiciera mas un lirén?”’ 
and A. Moreto’s ‘‘Y yo me comi su cena, / que me quedé reven- 
tando, / y dormi como un lirén.’’** The sleeping habits of the dor- 
mouse are also emphasized by the Diccionario de autoridades.™* 

The transmission of glis, gliris into Romance was extraordinarily 
complex. The standard formation has survived in Italian (ghire) 
and in individual French dialects (lir in Berry). The variant glere, 
labelled by Meyer-Liibke as Umbrian-Sabellian rather than Latin 
because of the shift of IE ei > e in preference to 7, has been per- 
petuated over widely scattered areas; notice Fr. loir, Alban. ger, 
recalling such products of Lat. stiva and ilez, -icis as OFr. esteive, 
Sp. esteva; It. elce, Logd. elige, Prv. euze, Mat. elice (Gregory of 





28ee Hispanic Review, xu, 57-65. 

See A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario, 11, 592. 

_™**Tirén: cierta especie de ratén montesino, mucho mayor que el doméstico. 
Tiene el lomo de color obseuro, y el cuello y vientre blanco. Criase en los 
campos donde hai frutales, y hace grandes cavernas en la tierra, en las quales 
guarda y encierra frutas y semillas. Duerme todo el invierno, y algunos le 
tienen por la marmota.’’ 
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Tours), Sp. enzina.*® Moreover, Ptg. leirao, recorded in medieya] 
texts,”® posits a prototype *gliriéne; cf. fértari > feirar, féridmus 
> feiramos.*’ The addition of the suffix -(i)dne to the names of 
small animals has been observed by Latin and Romance scholars; 
witness mergulus beside *mergulid, -6ne;"* grillus beside grillij, 
-one."* Castilian lirén, also on record since the thirteenth century,” 
may easily be retraced to *gliridne. The situation in Gallo-Romance 
is too intricate to be discussed at any detail ;*' the survival of the 
type lar, which has puzzled students of French phonology,® would 
seem to indicate that the tendential simplification of the initial 
cluster |gl] extended to the territory of Gaul, but was checked there 
more effectively than in the Iberian Peninsula.** 


This brings us to the third point of our argument, namely to the 
question, to what extent the shift gl- > l- may be regarded as nor. 
mal in Spanish. To be sure, gl- has been preserved in learned 


765W. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung in das Studiwm der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1920), p. 148. 

76An example is quoted by Fr. J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio, 2nd 
ed. (Lisbon, 1865), 1, 60. 

770n this point of phonology, see E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portugues 
(Philadelphia, 1938), p. 42. 

78See the essay ‘‘ Relics of mergus, mergulus, and micro in Ibero-Romance,” 
American Journal of Philology, Lxvii, 151-167. 

79E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzdsischen Sprach 
(Heidelberg, 1928), p. 564. 

80See L’ancienne version espagnole de Kalila et Digna, ed. C. G. Allen 
(Macon, 1906), p. 55, passim; A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espaiioles de la edad 
media (Madrid, 1936), T 231: glis ‘‘liron’’; E 1231: glis ‘‘grylo o liron.” 
R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiiol (Madrid, 1926) mentions Ast. llir(i)s, 
see p. 421. Gal. leirén is listed in REW3 under No. 3786. The phonology of the 
western forms is discussed by J. Cornu in Griber’s Grundriss der romanisches 
Philologie, 2nd ed., 1, 975. For further data on lirén, see A. Castro, RFE, w, 
276 (who quotes two texts of the thirteenth century), and F. Rodriguez Maria, 
Dos mil quinientas voces castizas, p. 226. 

81See Gamillscheg, op. cit., s. vv. liron, loir, and O. Bloch-W. v. Wartburg, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise (Paris, 1932), 1, 21-22. The 
following formations are on record: leir, loir, from ca. 1200; OPrv. liron; 
Western, southern dialects: liron, registered since 1762; MPrv. greule < 
*glirulu ; lirot, lerot, leyrot (1532), loirot; gliron, gleron (sixteenth, seventeent! 
centuries), due to regression (?); learned glir in La Boétie. 

82Gamillscheg, op. cit., p. 564, makes a serious mistake by claiming: ‘‘Det 
Schwund des anlautenden g- lasst sich mit romanischen [sic] Mitteln nicht 
erklaren. ’’ 

88The manuscript tradition of Latin literature shows many variants of the 
standard type glis, gliris, see ThLL, vi, 2046: in addition to the secondary 
nominative types glir and gliris notice glirus beside glerus in MSS of Plautus, 
Cato, Varro, Pliny; forms with cl- are also attested, and the metathesized typ 
gril- takes on new significance in the light of OSp. grilo, see my footnote 60. 
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words,** also in borrowings from cognate languages ;*° then again, 
we discover gr- as a product of gl- in a stratum of the lexicon ordi- 
narily labeled as semi-learned.** Yet the number of words exhibit- 
ing the shift gl- > J- is sizable enough to warrant its classing as 
the typical development. In addition to glis and its derivatives, we 
have to reckon with Gal. lazar, traced to glacidre, and its offshoot 
lazo, coined on the analogy of gelu ~ gelare and replacing Lat. 
glaciés ;°" glaeba > Ptg. leiva (as against Cat. gleva, with far off 
Campidanese leura < glébula again illustrating the sporadic shift 
gl- > l- outside the Hispanic domain) ;** glarea > Ptg. leira, Al- 
garve luredo, El Bierzo llera, West. Ast. lle(i)rén, lleirado, San- 
tander lera, Sopeira (Arg.) lleral, llerera, llereta, side by side with 
Cast. glera, Riojan glera (Berceo, Milagros, 442b), Arag. (espe- 
cially La Litera) glera, Old Nav. gleria;*® glans, glandis and glan- 
dula, with a wide variety of reflexes in dialects and literature ;” 


84On words like gloria, globo, see Menéndez Pidal, Manual‘, p. 127. 

868A borrowing from OFr. glaive is probably OSp. glave; see the evidence 
produced from numerous sources by O. H. Hauptmann, HR, x, 44. 

86The label is correct, for instance, in the case of OPtg. groria. But what 
should one think of OSp. gretén beside Ptg. glotdo < OFr. gloton < gluttone, 
according to REW®8 No. 3808? Another complicated case is presented in foot- 
note 94. 

87§ee C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Revista Lusitana, 111, 170; V. Garcia de 
Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimoldgico, p. 90; REW%, No. 
3771. Leon. yaz is retraced to glaciés by L. Spitzer, AILC, ul, 41-43. It should 
be remembered that Lat. gl- yields l- in words absorbed by Basque: gloria > 
loria like plima > luma. See also my essay on lo(w)cano in the forthcoming 
monograph Three Hispanic Word Studies (UCPL). 

88See J. Cornu, Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 2nd ed., 1, 
975; REW%, Nos. 3782, 3783. 

*9See REW3, No. 3779; Menéndez Pidal, Manual*, p. 127; Garcia de Diego, 
Contribucién, p. 91, with further bibliographic references; Spitzer, Lexikal- 
isches aus dem Katalanischen, p. 58; the form eglera oceurs in the (Ara- 
gonese) MS of Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua, line 290. From V. Garcia 
Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 1934), p. 110, I gather that Wera in 
that part of Leon signifies ‘‘gran extensién de piedras procedentes del frac- 
cionamiento de las rocas que coronan las cumbres de los montes y se prolongan 
por las laderas.’’? Notice also the definitions of B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. 
Fernandez y Ferndndez, Vocabulario del bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932), 
p. 185: ‘*Lle(i)rén: sitio empinado en la montafia, con piedra suelta, que con 
frecuencia se desliza, cayendo al llano en grandes montones; lleirado: pequeiio 
arsenal junto a los rios.’’ 

See REW3 No. 3777; Manual*, p. 127; Contribucién, p. 90. Lande means 
‘‘acorn’’ and is a cognate to Fr. gland; it occurs in Old Aragonese (Vida de 
Santa Maria Egipciaqua, line 821); Old Riojan (Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra 
Senora, 826b) ; ancient documents from New Castile (see Documentos lingiiisti- 
cos de Espana: vol. 1, Reino de Castilla, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, No. 273, A. 
D. 1215); Old Leonese and Western Castilian (Vida de Santa Marta, ed. J. 
Ruggieri, fol. 4r0; Estoria del rey Guillelme, ed H. Knust, fol. 34r0); Old 
Portuguese (see J. Cornu, Gréber’s Grundriss2, 1, 975). Modern relics include 
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glattire > OSp. latir ‘‘to bark,’’ later > ‘‘to throb,’’ OPtg. latir, 
latejar, as against Cat. glatir; *globellu (instead of globulu), 
showing in many respects an erratic development as a result of the 
diglutination of the article ;** Hispanic lu(v)a, if it goes back to 
*gléva;** glitdre, which appears to have been transmitted in dif. 


Alava: see F. Bardibar y Zum4rraga, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava 
(Madrid, 1903), p. 153, and Western Asturias, with forms like lande, Uanda, 
Uandia showing the customary palatalization of initial l- and the equally well 
known attempt to eliminate the ending -e, indeterminate with regard to gender 
(see A. Castro, RFE, v, 39; Acevedo y Huelves, op. cit., p. 133). 

There exists further the type landre, which in Castilian has replaced lande, 
Landre has been retraced to glandula (Menéndez Pidal, loc. cit.), to *glandine 
(Castro, loc. cit.) ; to lande contaminated by liendre (Barfibar y Zumérraga, 
loc. cit.) ; it can also be explained as influenced by Western landra < glandula, 
Assumption of a purely phonological change is not convincing in this case, 
although epenthetic [r] following upon a dental stop is a not infrequent phe- 
nomenon in Ibero-Romance, because landre has a much wider scope of mean- 
ing than lande, showing affinity with Ptg. ldndoa, Gal.-Leon. landra perpetuat- 
ing glandula. Notice mala landre as a curse in El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, 
fols. 37ro and 46vo. In Glosarios latino-espanoles, ed. A. Castro, P 471, landre 
corresponds to inginarium. In the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea (1499), one 
finds postema e landre (p. 13), mala landre (p. 92), landre (p. 94), landrezilla 
(p. 24); in the Danga de la muerte, of Western ancestry, landre stands for 
‘fulecer’’ (line 307); in Judaeo-Spanish, landre and landra have been region- 
ally differentiated, see Wagner, Caracteres generales, p. 118. For further opin- 
ions, see Bourciez, Eléments, 3rd ed., p. 416 (* glandine) ; Corominas, Indiano- 
romanica, p. 44 (glande); and D. 8. Blondheim’s posthumous book, p. 161. 

OPtg. laéndoa < glandula occurs, for instance, in Pero Menino, Livro de 
Falcoaria, ed. M. Rodrigues Lapa (Coimbra, 1931), MS A, fol. 65ro. Leon. 
landra is defined by J. Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Sala- 
manca, 1915), p. 511, as ‘‘bola de carne que tiene el tocino de la papada.”’ 
M. Valladares Nijiez, Diccionario gallego-castellano (Santiago, 1884), p. 339 
{not directly accessible to me] defines Gal. landra as ‘‘landre o bellota que 
produce el roble.’’ 

Ast. llandr6n is listed by Acevedo y Huelves, op. cit., p. 133, with the fol- 
lowing explanation: ‘‘infarto que se produce en el cuello, detras de la oreja, 
en los nifios escrofulosos.’’ Llandrén is an augmentative of I(l)andra < glan- 
dula. 

%1See REW® No. 3781; Cornu, Grundriss2, 1, 975. OSp. latir ‘‘to bark’? is 
found, e. g., in Estoria del rey Guillelme, fol. 44r0; Cuento del enperador Ottas, 
chapter xlii. OPtg. latejar has been transplanted to Spanish in the Confisién 
del amante, ed. H. Knust and A. Birch-Hirschfeld, fol. 381ro (this writing of 
John Gower was first translated into Portuguese, thence into Castilian). 

92See REW3, No. 3791; Manuals, p. 127; Cornu, Grundriss2 1, 975 (who 
quotes lobellum as occurring in the manuscript tradition of Isidor). Sp. ovillo 
is explained as extracted from (ell)ovillo. The older form oviello occurs in 
Glosarios latino-espaioles, ed. A. Castro, see s. v. glomus; for ovillo, see Cow 
fisién del amante, fol. 240vo. Portuguese shows the dissimilation *lovellu > 
novélo; in Galician, lobelo and nobelo are both in existence (with regional 
differentiation?), cf. V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdatica histérica 
gallega (Burgos, [1909]), p. 46. Asturian variants include duviello and ts 
biettsu; add Leonese dobillu, registered by F. Kriiger, El dialecto de San 
Cipridn de Sanabria: monografia leonesa (Madrid, 1923), p. 79. 

930n this difficult word, see KJRPh, xu, i, 55; LGRPh, 1888, p. 302; 
BRAE, x, 36-38 (A. Steiger), and REWs No. 3803. Lua, whose cognate /wva 
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ferent strata, to judge by the rich set of reflexes (including lw-, 
lo-, glud-, grud-, grod-) ;°* and the even less clear-cut cases of 
glycyrrhiza*® and *sub-gluttiare.** 

Little need be said of the relationship between lerdo, lerdear, 
and enlerdar. Adjectival verbs in -ear (lozanear, redondear, menu- 
dear) belong to a recent stratum of the language.*’ By way of con- 
trast, the type engordar, enllenar is decidedly archaic and has been 
on the wane throughout the literary period.® If our interpretation 
is correct, enlerdur would be classifiable as a parasynthetic verb, 
involving the prefix en- and the extinct suffix -dar; it may easily 
have been created somewhere in the center or the west of the penin- 
sula even prior to the invasion of the Visigoths. 


IV. Conclusion 


In the spoken Latinity of the Iberian Peninsula, there must have 
existed at an early date the types (g)lire, *(gJlére, *(g)lériéne, 
possibly also grilo, serving as designations of the dormouse, widely 
known for its hibernation.*® At a time when the suffixes -itdre and 
care were productive, verbal derivatives like *(G)LERICARE, 





is still in use in Portuguese, occurs in Old Spanish; cf. Vida de Santa Marta, 
ed. J. Ruggieri, fol. 6vo. In the Transmontano dialect of nortkern Portugal, 
lwa stands for ‘‘hand.’’ See also A. Castro, RFE, x, 113-114. 

%For general information on the survival of glis, glitis and of gliten, 
glitinis in the Hispanic dialects, see REW% No. 3800; Steiger, BRAE, x, 38; 
Gareia de Diego, Contribucién, p. 91. My own collection includes the following 
formations in addition to MSp. engrudo and MPtg. grude: englut (Berceo, 
Vida de Santo Domingo, 687b, and Milagros, 883c; Libro de Apolonio, 20c, 
281c) ; engludar (Libro de Apolonio, 281c) ; engludimiento (Libro de Apolonio, 
286c); engrudo (Carlos Maynes, chapter xlii; Hl libro de la vida de Barlan 
e del Rrey Josapha, ed. G. Moldenhauer, fol. 112vo; Confisién del amante, fols. 
225ro, 226r0) ; OPtg. glos (see REW); Gal. grudo ‘‘engrudo,’’ grode ‘‘ha- 
wfia,’’ see Garcia de Diego; Salam. loar ‘‘engrudar,’’ lua ‘‘yelda,’’ luar 
“Yeldar,’’ loa ‘‘engrudo.’’ Loa ‘‘baz6fia’’ is reportedly used in Penedono 
according to Rev. Lusit., x11, 314. For the transfer of the prefix from the verb 
to bon noun, ef. pecora > Gal. emprega, see Garcia de Diego, Contribucién, 
p. 129. 

%*The possibility of a development glycyrrhiza > *legorriz > regaliz is en- 
visaged by V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdatica histérica castellana 
(Burgos, 1914), p. 59. 

%On Sp. sollozar, Ptg. solugar there exists an extensive bibliography; see, 
for instance, Cornu, Grundriss? 1, 975. 

See ‘‘The amulatado Type in Spanish,’’ Romanic Review, xxx1, 278-295. 

%See ‘‘ATRISTAR-ENTRISTECER: Adjectival Verbs in Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Catalan,’’ Studies in Philology, xxxvill, 429-461. 

"It should be remembered with regard to Italic glére that Menéndez Pidal 
reckons with the infiltration of various features of Oscan and Umbrian into 
the Hispanic Latinity, e. g. the vacillation -nd- ~ -n-, -mb- ~ -m-. See the 
pertinent chapters in Origenes del espajiol. 
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*(G)LERITARE ‘‘to behave like a dormouse; to be sleepy, lazy” 
were easily coined in popular parlance. Scattered reflexes of these 
ancient verbs have been detected in literature and modern dialects; 
witness enlerdar, desllergd, eslardar. From one or several of these, 
a new adjective, lerdo, was extracted, post-verbal like cuerdo, based 
on acordar, recordar. In course of time, due to the fossilization of 
the suffixes -dar and -gar and the subsequent blurring of the orig. 
inal image involved (a process only accelerated by the prevalence 
of the type *(G)LLERIONE over *GLERE), lerdo became, in its 
own right, the nucleus of a widely ramified word family in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 
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THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL JOBSON 


By Grorce K. ANDERSON 
Brown University 


I 


A long buried product of the interest in science manifested in 
eighteenth-century English literature’ is a pamphlet bearing the fol- 
lowing title-page: 


The/HISTORY/of/ISRAEL JOBSON,/the/WANDERING JEW./Giving a 
Description of his Pedigree, Tra-/vels in this lower World, and his As-/sumption 
thro’ the Starry Regions, con-/ducted by a Guardian Angel, exhibiting/in a 
curious Manner the Shapes, Lives,/and Customs of the Inhabitants of the/ 
Moon and Planets; touching upon the/great and memorable Comet in 1758, 
and/interwoven all along with the Solution/of the Phaenomena of the true 
Solar/System, and Principles of Natural Philo-/sophy, concording with the 
latest Dis-/coveries of the most able Astronomers./ 


Translated from the Original Chinese/by M.W. 





Haec scripta sunt novitatis gratia Non ad/augendam fidem, 
nec diminuendam: 





LONDON: 
Printed for J. Nickolson, Bookseller, in/Cambridge. 1757 


““M.W.”’ is Miles Wilson, curate in the tiny Yorkshire village 
of Halton Gill from 1737 to 1777.” He is very likely the Miles Wil- 





1The authoritative background studies here are Marjorie H. Nicolson, ‘‘ The 
Microscope and English Imagination’’ in Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, xv1, 4; ‘‘The Telescope and Imagination’’ in Modern Philology, 
XXXII, 233-260; ‘‘The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagination’’ 
in Studies in Philology, xxxul, 428-462; and ‘‘Milton and the Telescope’’ in 
E. L. H., 11, 1-32. 

Thomas D. Whitaker, The History and Antiquities of the Deanery of: 
Craven in the County of York (Leeds-London, 1804; 1812; 1878). I quote 
from the 1878 edition (with supplement by Alfred W. Morant), 586. Miles 
Wilson’s name appears in the roll of curates of the chapel at Halton Gill on 
p. 585 of this work. Whitaker’s remarks are also quoted in Thomas Allen, A 
New and Complete History of the County of York (London, 1831), v1, 69 and 
note, 

‘‘Amongst the singular characters of this country was Mr. Wilson, formerly 
curate of this place Halton Gill, and father of the late Reverend Edward Wil- 
son, canon of Windsor. He wrote a tract entitled ‘The Man in the Moon,’ 
which was seriously meant to convey the knowledge of common astronomy in 
the following strange vehicle: A cobbler, Israel Jobson by name, is supposed 
to ascend, first to the top of Penegent; and thence, to a second stage, equally 
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son who matriculated at Queens College, Oxford, on December 3, 
1728 (aged 18), whose home is given as Beralls, Westmoreland, 
He does not seem to have taken any degree at Oxford; and his ocea. 
sional lapses into northerly habits of speech as well as his frequent 
errors in grammar indicate that his training was far from com. 
plete. In most respects, then, he must have been a self-educated 
man. His charge in the little chapel at Halton Gill would hardly be 
important enough to require a University graduate in the eight. 
eenth century, provided the incumbent had other ministerial quali- 
fications. Certainly Wilson seems to have been a colorful individ. 
ual given to much free and easy unlocking of his word-hoard. 


He was apparently also the author of another pamphlet, The Man 
in the Moon.® So far as I can determine, there is no longer a copy 
of this work in existence; it was spoken of by Allen (1831) as ex. 
tremely rare. Its substance, however, has fortunately been pre. 
served by Speight :* 


Old Israel Jobson, a thrifty cobbler, who lived down at Horton,5 seems to 
have been imbued with a strange life-long desire to visit some of the planets, 
and in order to gratify (as he thought) this peculiar whim, managed by his 
industry and frugality to save enough to purchase an enormous quantity of 
rope and timber. With these materials, and after many years of patient labour 
devoted to its construction, he made aud erected on Penyghent an immense 
ladder that enabled him, after a long and fatiguing journey, to reach the 
moon. But at length, entering the strange planet, and having shaken hands 
and had a little explanatory conversation with the Man-in-Charge, the Horton 
cobbler began to feel uncommonly hungry; but perceiving the inhabitants 


practicable, to the moon, after which he makes a tour of the whole solar sys- 
tem. From this excursion, however, the traveler brings back little information, 
which might not have been had upon earth, excepting that the inhabitants of 
one of the planets were made of pot-metal. The work contains some other 
extravagances, but the writer, after all, was a man of talents, and has abut 
dantly shown that, had he been blessed with a sound mind and a superior edv- 
cation, he would have been capable of much better things. If I had the book 
before me, I could quote single sentences here and there which, in point of 
composition, rise to no mean degree of excellence.’’ 

It is obvious that Whitaker has confused Wilson’s two pamphlets, The Mar 
in the Moon and The History of Israel Jobson; but he acknowledges that he 
is discussing Wilson’s work from memory only. Except for another statement 
by Whitaker that Wilson was a man with a particular talent for wood-carving 
—to such a degree that he, according to a busybody colleague, wasted his 
time —I can find no further biographical details about this singular individ: 
ual. 

8See preceding note. 

4H. Speight, The Craven and North-West Yorkshire Highlands (London, 
1892), 396-397. It is to be noted that neither Speight nor Allen, to say nothing 
of Whitaker, whose first edition of his history came out in 1804, has anything 
to say about The History of Israel Jobson. 

SAnother small village, now Horton-in-Ribblesdale, on the River Ribble 
southwest of Halton Gill. 
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around him were made of a kind of pot-metal, and were feeding off common 
clay, which they scooped out of the ground, Israel seems to have manifested 
some uneasiness at the spectacle, and ascertaining that that would be his only 
rovision if he remained, he politely declined, not without a feeling of disap- 
pointment, and lost no time in descending to mother Earth, and to a more 
appetizing fare of his wife’s home-made bread and good old-fashioned York- 
shire ham and eggs. 
There is no way of dating this missing The Man in the Moon; but, 
from its facetious and trivial nature, I should hazard the guess 
that it probably antedated The History of Israel Jobson, Which is 
amuch more ambitious work of ninety-five pages, a pamphleteer’s 
true magnum opus. There were two accounts of imaginary voyages 
in the heavens, which Miles Wilson conceivably had read, The Life 
and Astronomical Adventures of John Daniel, by a certain Ralph 
Morris (London, 1751)* and Robert Paltock’s Life and Adventures 
of Peter Wilkins, published in the same year. Both of these works 
are interesting for their contribution to the popular history of aero- 
nautics. The first of these, the Life and .. . Adventures of John 
Daniel, carries the protagonist into the Moon, where he meets and 
talks with the inhabitants thereof, who are of a copper-colored com- 
plexion (sic) and partake of a tasteless, savorless food. If Wilson’s 
The Man in the Moon was influenced by the adventures of John 
Daniel, we might assign it a date around 1752. 

At any rate, The Man in the Moon has little to do with the legend 
of the Wandering Jew, except that it introduces the Jew under the 
name of Israel Jobson, which is unique among the various appella- 
tions bestowed on the famous Wanderer. Where did Wilson find 
such a name? Presumably he was reminded of the poor, henpecked 
Jobson the shoemaker in Charles Coffey’s perennially popular The 
Devil to Pay (1732), a diverting afterpiece. If the henpecked son 
of Job made his patience the virtue of necessity, how appropriate 
it would be to give the name to the Jew who must exhibit the same 
virtue in even greater degree, because he must wander without 
human comforts for eternity! It is a curious coincidence, though 
probably no more than that, that Coffey’s Jobson should be a shoe- 


_. 


_ ‘After the first edition of this work in 1751, the name of Ralph Morris slips 
ito limbo. Since the work, among other things, proposes a daring social ex- 
pedient of a shipwrecked couple to people their island by inbreeding among 
their children, it is possible that Morris decided to disclaim responsibility; or 
perhaps the responsibility was disclaimed for him by moral publishers of the 
teprints, which seem to have been many. See the best edition, by N. M. Penzer, 
published in the Library of Impostors, Vol. I. (London, 1926); for the moon 
incident, see pp. 170ff. of this work in particular. 
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maker, the traditional occupation of the Wandering Jew ever since 
the sixteenth century. 

Wilson, then, having given Israel Jobson a grotesque and enter. 
taining experience in his earlier pamphlet, settled down to business 
in The History of Israel Jobson. In a brief preface, he explains 
that he found the document in the Chinese language and has takep 
pains to translate it. And so it becomes another in the long line of 
eighteenth-century works clothed in synthetic, hypothetical Ori. 
entalism. ‘‘I employ’d my leisure Hours this last Winter in Trans. 
lating by the Fire, this most delightful History into English. . . .” 
The picture of a little village in the most remote and inaccessible 
part of the West Riding, in the dead of an eighteenth-century win. 
ter, needs no embellishment. 

As for the composition of the pamphlet, its author observes: “‘in. 
deed, the Stile is some Times too sublime for a Cobler, and at other 
Times too low for an Angel.’’ The preface is dated March 7, 1756, 
‘‘at H-It-g-ll in Yorkshire.’’ 


II 


All in all, The History of Israel Jobson’ is a curious and enjoy- 
able performance. Its main purpose is the dissemination, at a pop- 
ular level, of astronomical information, with a certain amount of 
other scientific facts thrown in. It is, indeed, a curious kind of 
equivalent of our modern ‘‘popular science’’ literature. In view of 
the personal whimsicality which Wilson appears to have possessed 
in abundance, we should expect to find some facetiousness and 
farcical effects, and we find them; but the pamphlet was meant to 
be taken seriously on the whole. It is garnished with a fairly def- 





7It is not practicable to include here all the possible sources of informatio 
on which Wilson might have drawn. As remarked later, the detailed study of 
his intellectual antecedents would require another paper. There is very little 
to suggest that he consulted authoritative works of sober science for his facts, 
although he probably knew Newton’s Principia, and perhaps some of Edmunt 
Halley’s papers in Philosophical Transactions. Many other works, howevél, 
were current at the time, and Wilson may have known any one of them. I 
regard to these, the bibliographical data in Miss Nicolson’s contributions (se 
note 1 above) are invaluable. To appreciate the work of the real astronomer 
of Wilson’s day, see Delambre’s Histoire de l’astronomie au dia-huiticme siéce 
(Paris, 1827); Henry S. Williams, The Great Astronomers (New York, 1939); 
193-221; and particularly John Hill, Urania (London, 1754) and John Keil 
Introduction to True Astronomy (which ran through five editions before 1760). 
It is altogether possible that Wilson learned his astronomy from the books by 
Hill and Keill; but it cannot be proved, since he states an accepted astronom 
cal fact as a fact and nothing more. 
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inite modicum of rational deism, in the approved manner of eight- 
eenth-century philosophy, but not enough to disturb the author’s 
Anglican orthodoxy. Besides, Wilson does not carry through his 
dialectics, which are at best feeble. He states the obvious platitudes 
of deism: he knows that Creation, as the work of the Divine Orig- 
inator, is as it was intended to be and therefore is as it should be. 
He knows that there is a proper function and place for all things 
both great and small, and that everything fits into God’s scheme 
of things. He is amazed at the wonder and order of the universe, 
and he breathes many a prayer of awe and astonishment at the per- 
fection of the Godly Design. It is all superficially and convention- 
ally expressed, however ; and most of the time Wilson is emotionally 
religious with vague pietistie fervor. 

The grandiose promises set forth on the title-page of the pamphlet 
are, as usual in such cases, later forgotten. Instead, Wilson gives 
us a multitude of facts, some of which would be immediately 
stamped as erroneous by any one of the writers of a good textbook 
on science in that day. In his exposition, the author does not dis- 
cuss any of the inner planets (unless we are to consider the Moon 
as one of these), confining himself entirely to the Moon, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn, with some attention to the comets and the fixed 
stars. The Sun is barely mentioned. 

Since The History of Israel Jobson is unique, it is worth con- 
sidering in detail, for it is easy to underestimate its essential value. 
Wilson was an eccentric but evidently an amusing one; and, to put 
it mildly, his was a strong personality. Nor are his literary powers 
to be despised. He was an uncultivated individual, and his rhetor- 
ical capabilities often fell behind his emotional promptings, yet 
some of his phrases are happily conceived and forcefully expressed. 


IIL 


According to Wilson, the Wandering Jew, one Israel Jobson, was 
the son of a cordwainer ‘‘in Sychem, between Mount Gerizim on the 
South, and Ebal on the North.’’ He was given a ‘‘tolerable Pro- 
ficiency’? in writing and arithmetic. At the age of nineteen, he was 
left an orphan; ‘‘after a decent Time for Mourning, I married into 
areputable Family, and had for my Partner a Lady of Beauty and 
Merit, and in Process of Time was blessed with an Issue of hopeful 
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Children.’’ His in-laws, however, thought his occupation of shoe. 
maker beneath the dignity required and prevailed upon him to gel] 
his shop and merchandise on the occasion of the fair ‘‘held on the 
Seventeenth Day of the Month Abib, or Harvest Month.’”* At this 
fair — the Crucifixion is never referred to — the Savior came pass. 
ing by, asked to rest (though no reason is forthcoming for his weari- 
ness), was rebuffed, and pronounced His celebrated curse: ‘‘Thoy 
shalt walk whilst I will rest.’’ And so Jobson wandered until “‘the 
Soles of my Feet became hard and callous as a Stag’s Horn.’” 

Our protagonist would spare his reader a full account of all the 
regions of the earth which it was his lot to visit. He saw everything 
and was everywhere; but he does not care to talk about his experi- 
ences. He cannot avoid pausing briefly, however, to consider the 
wonderful state of the Great Mogul, the Emperor of Hindustan, 
whose lavish resources in the year 1710 were the wonder of the 
world.’® ‘‘But what?’’ asks Jobson, ‘‘ What signifies the Pomp and 
Pageantry of Terrestrial Monarchs, when put in the Balance with 
the Inhabitants of the Coelestial Mansions?. . . . My Soul swells at 
the Idea of them, and disdains the Relation of such inferior Trans- 
actions. ’’ 

Although he had never been dismayed by the burning sands of 
Libya or the terrors of the Alps, Jobson was finally brought down 
to the depths of despair by the ‘‘haggard Mountains, dismal 
Chasms, and deep Vales’’ of the West Riding. The horrid view of 
desolation from the summit of Penyghent Hill was altogether too 
much for him; he knelt down and prayed ‘‘that Awful Being who 


8Since the month Abib corresponds to the time of the vernal equinox, we 
may assume that it coincides in Wilson’s mind with the time of the Crucifixion. 

*There is little likelihood that Wilson knew the important German pall 
phlet, Kurtze Beschreybung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit Namen Ahas- 
verus, published under a variety of imprints in 1602 (the place of origin was 
probably Danzig), which began the renaissance of the legend of the Wandering 
Jew in modern times. There were many translations and adaptations of this 
pamphlet. The original edition mentions the thickening of the Jew’s soles; 
but this detail is generally ignored in the translations. Probably Wilson’s 
an imaginative touch—a most natural one —which occurred to him inde 
pendently. 

10As a matter of fact, the death of Aurengzebe in 1707 heralded the rapid 
decline in power and prestige of the Great Moguls of India; and certainly 
Shah Bahadur, who reigned from 1707 to 1712, was far from a resplendent 
figure. This historical detail is perhaps unimportant, but it serves to illustrate 
Wilson’s preference in this pamphlet for the fictitious over the factual. Inc 
dentally, in M. G. Lewis’s The Monk (1795), which contributed some details 
to the legend of the Wandering Jew, the Wanderer appears as ‘‘the Grand 
Mogul.’’ 
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Rules and Presides over all Things’’ that his sentence may be miti- 
gated. 


My prayer was heard, the Mountain was immediately cover’d with a Cloud 
of Mist, and an Ethereal Chariot descended with a Messenger from the Re- 
gions of Bliss. No Language can describe the Port and Glory of an Angel. 
He commanded me to Erect a small Pile of Stones as a Monument of An- 
tiquity, and ascend the Chariot: I gladly obey’d, but as I was making the 
Pile more grand, Enough, enough, says he, those few Stones shall stand till 
Time be outdated and swallow’d up in Eternity. Well, Jobson, says he, Chear 
up, and give Attention while I relate some Matters that surpass the Knowledge 
of Finite Creatures. 


For this chariot is the same kind of chariot that fetched Elijah 
away to dwell in bliss; and Jobson’s sentence will be lightened to 
the extent that he may now wander for a while in celestial regions 
and get away from barren Earth. The Angel will be his guide.” 
Let him not worry longer about the desolation of the Yorkshire 
moors, for all such sterilities of nature are only the scars left when 
angels and devils fought for supremacy. Off they go, therefore, in- 
to the heavenly blue, amid the dancing rays of the aurora borealis 
(“nothing but Thunder immature, a Composition of Sulphur and 
Nitre’’). 

The chariot moves effortlessly upon the surface of the air as 
Christ once walked upon the waves. Jobson is terrified at the 
thought of moving over what is almost no density of matter; the 
Angel tells him not to fear; soon he will be out in pure Aether. He 
raps Jobson over his metaphorical knuckles with some statistics. 
It seems that neither Jobson nor the Angel now have any weight 
in their bodies; Sir Isaac Newton knows why. The Angel’s con- 
clusions about the effects of gravitation are given correctly. 

The first heavenly body to be visited is the Moon. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries knew several ‘‘voyages to the 
Moon.’”!? Most of these accounts of lunar voyages were romantic 





10ne is reminded by this device of another excursus of the universe, which 
was well known in England, namely Athanasius Kircher’s Itinerarium Ez- 
taticum (Rome, 1656), given in its second edition the title Iter Extaticum 
Cocleste (Nuremberg, 1660). The purposes of this work and Wilson’s are, 
however, vastly different. In Kircher, a certain Theodidactus is shown by an 
angel through the universe. Wilson may have known of this piece and also of 
— Huygens’ The Celestial Worlds Discover’d (1698). See also note 12 
ollowing. 
2Cf. Miss Nicolson’s A World in the Moon (note 1 above). Of the many 
voyages to the Moon,’’ the most popular among the English-speaking peoples 
48 John Wilkins, Discovery of a New World in the Moone (London, 1638; 
with another edition in 1640 under the title, A Discourse concerning a New 
World and another Planet). This work went through several editions in Eng- 
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yarns in which the Moon appears as a fair and fertile field with 
interesting creatures, or Lunarians, of recognizable human stamp. 
The better textbooks of 1750 admitted the probable lack of atmo. 
sphere on the Moon and hence the impossibility of life there as we 
understand it. Still, the earlier romantic fervor, with some rather 
grotesque symptoms, has laid hold of Miles Wilson. I have found 
no parallel to his particular lunar world in antecedent literature, 
although John Daniel met strange creatures of a copper color who 
subsisted on strangely unsubstantial food. Bearing in mind Wij. 
son’s lost pamphlet, The Man in the Moon, I find it most likely that 
he drew here upon his own imagination, which was by no means 
inconsiderable. His Moon is therefore inhabited, in both The Man 
in the Moon and The History of Israel Jobson, by singular individ- 
uals of ‘‘Pan Metal.’’ 

Jobson’s ears are assailed by a terrific clangor of metal; it hap- 
pens that some of these Moon-men have returned from battle. There 
are wars on the Moon even as on Earth; and the inhabitants of 
the Moon are fully as mortal as those on Earth, ‘‘for if an Hole 
be made either in the Head or Body to let out the vital Heat, 
which their Life consists of, they immediately die.’’ The copper- 
smiths must therefore get busy with those wounded in battle; hence 
the hammering. 

Pray inform me, said [, since these Men of Metal have no occasion for 
Meat, Drink, or Cloaths, what can be the Reason of their Wars? Well, I must 
tell you, said the Angel, that the Progeny of Pan Metal, are Propagated in 
your Way by Mutual Embraces, which in the Coition become so Hot as to 
Melt and Dissolve a little of their virile Substances; which in the Space of 
Nine Weeks, commonly produce a Metallick Youth of the same Species, either 
Male or Female; but sometimes it happens to be what they call a Lunariaa, 
which, having Rent it’s Parent comes gingling into the World like a Kettle 
Drum; this is one of the greatest Rarities in the Lunar World, and peculiar 
to it, which is constantly sought for by Ten Thousand Men of the two Neigh- 


bouring Pricipalities; the Lunar World has it’s Follies as well as your Plane 
tary People. 


land and was known in Colonial America. In general, however, the most r0- 
mantic of all these was Cyrano de Bergerac’s (1685), translated by A. Lovell 
as The Comical History of the States and Empires of the World of the Moon 
(1687). Lovell’s translation came out in the same year as Newton’s Principia; 
in the preceding year (1686) appeared the immensely influential work by 
Fontenelle (Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes), translated by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn and also by John Glanvill—both in 1688, with other translations 
throughout the eighteenth century, as late as 1783. Ralph Morris’s The Life and 
Adventures of John Daniel (1751) and Robert Paltock’s The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Peter Wilkins (1751) have already heen mentioned (see note 6 
above). But Wilson owes little beyond the idea of visiting other planets to any 
of these. 
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Just what this peculiar property of being one of Wilson’s Lunari- 
ans amounts to, however, is never more than darkly hinted at; we 
are never actually told."® 


But do not you observe some more shining and more beautiful than the 
rest of the Croud? I answer’d yes, they seem to be made of burnish’d Brass, 
and almost dazzle my Eyes: These Jobson, are the Females, who use all Arts 
to inveigle and ensnare unwary Youth, but they only Flourish a while, for 
sometimes they Scour their Copper Noses plain with their Faces, or their 
Bodies so thin, that the vital Heat evaporates: Those that die a Natural Death 
hold out nigh Two Hundred Years, but are still wasting away into Verdegrease, 
as all your Brazen Vessels, if not well tin’d commonly do. 

Jobson, as you have been a Man of Gallantry, take this fine Lady by the 
Hand, and give her a gentle Salute. In obeying his Commands I had not only 
my Beard taken off without a Razor, but my Hand all blister’d: The Angel 
perceiving how I was chagrin’d, told me, this was a slight Penance for some 
of my former Amours; and at the same Time bid me take Notice here how 
the intemperate Youths of both Sexes are melted down, and thereby render ’d 
incapable of Procreation; and like luxurious Mortals, diminish their own Life, 
by giving Life to others. 


The business of the Wandering Jew’s fawning over a lady’s hand, 
in the manner of an eighteenth-century beau, is at least diverting ; 
the only comment necessary is to remark how far we seem to have 
traveled from the scene of the Crucifixion. 

The final glimpse of the Moon shows us some of the little Moon- 
boys leaping from rock to rock and breaking an arm or two in order 
to make business for their coppersmiths (i.e., surgeons), and a 
great troop of metal folk asleep, snoring away ‘‘like so many Organ 
Pipes or Brazen Trumpeters.’’ 

The inhabitants of Mars, nine million in number, have been 
placed on this planet merely to glorify their Creator. They live 
only for themselves in the present and will infallibly be annihilated 
‘at the final Dissolution of your Solar System, which will be Exe- 
cuted by breaking the Laws of Attraction and Centrifugal Motion, 
and then your Six Planets with their Satellites or Moons, will of 
course fall into the Sun, and be consum’d in a Moment by that 
formal fiery Body.’’ ‘‘How wonderful is the Handiwork of God!’’ 
Jobson comments piously. True enough, agrees the Angel; and here 
is a new illustration of that handiwork — on Mars the inhabitants 
are of the Neuter Gender, that is, they are of no Sex: They never 


ipl 
_ 18Here, as elsewhere (see note 17 below), we are reminded of Swift’s Gul- 
Meor's Trevele, The war between twe neighboring principalities brings to mind 
the conflict between the Lilliputians and the Blefuscans in Book I. The rare 
birth of a Lunarian mentioned hy Wilson is unfortunately not explained; 
could it be that this Lunarian was of preternatural quality, such as the Struld- 
brugs of Book III? 
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remove from their Station, and are as fix’d as Trees, and so will 
remain to the End of Time.’’ How miserable they must be! Well, 
not exactly; they know no better. They are little more than stone 
images ; but they have two sets of eyes. With one set they can sleep, 
with the other, they can gaze with rapture on the beauties of cre. 
ation. For they are, in their dull way, capable of rapture. 

‘Oh! Divine Intelligencer!’’ exclaims the now deistie Jobson, 
‘*T am still more sensible of the infinite Power of the Supreme 
Being and the Weakness and Imperfection of our own.’’ 

When the Wanderer expresses surprise that they can reach dis. 
tant Jupiter in such a comparatively short time, he is once more 
treated to some statistics, unfortunately inaccurate. Light travels 
at 186,000 miles a second, not 2,103,475; and this fact had been 
discovered by Romer almost a century before Wilson wrote. Our 
pamphleteer’s remarkable figure seems to be purely imaginary. Yet 
the general force of even these untrustworthy statistics is obvious: 
angelic spirits, like light, are beyond human comprehension or 
power to imitate. At the same time, we are offered an-explanation, 
correct in theory, of the use of Jupiter’s moons to ascertain ter- 
restrial longitude." 

Jobson then has the temerity to defend human understanding; 
but the Angel, with awful severity, puts the poor Wanderer in his 
place as a presumptuous fool: 


I gave thee Liberty to ask Questions without Reserve, but not to make Sa- 
tirical Repartees, thou begins!5 to grow vain and insolent with the Freedom 
I have indulg’d thee in, and I have also assum’d thy Shape to take away all 
Terror, but learn to know thy Distance, Shoemaker, for I wou’d have thee to 
know (if Heaven permits) I am able to Kick your largest Globes like so many 
Foot-Balls, and play with your Moons at Racket-Court. In the most Suppliant 
Manner I crav’d Ten Thousand Pardons for my Presumption, and at last 
obtain’d a Reconciliation; Now in the Angel’s Face milder Beams of Mercy 
is and with a gracious Smile, told me, Envy dwells not in Heavenly 

reasts. 


Fortunately the awe-inspiring spectacle of Jupiter, with its bands 
and moons, eases the situation. Jobson is astonished at the great 
weight he feels himself to be; and he is given therefore a lecture 


on the relation of weight to density. Once more the statistics are 
wrong. 


14William Whiston, The Longitudes Discovered by the Eclipses, Occulto 
tions, and Conjunctions of Jupiter’s Planets (London, 1736). 

15This is a good example of a northern dialect-form; there are many such 
in the pamphlet, for Wilson saw no reason to avoid occasional Yorkshirisms 
in his work. 
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The Jovians are in some respects as remarkable as the Brobding- 
nagians of Gulliver’s Travels; Wilson obviously has in mind the 
second book of Swift’s masterpiece when he describes the females 
on this planet: 


Jobson, says he, your Lady’s Hoop-Petticoats are an extraordinary Piece 
of Vanity, and the Subject of Ridicule among our Heavenly Essences: Scarlet 
Stockings hide the lean Shank Bone, while the jaunty Whale-Bone shew!¢ both 
them and the naked Thigh; Temptation strong enough to break the Heart of 
a Potter’s Vessel, the Ingredient of your frail Composition: But these Females 
are not so Extravagant, for as all Things are but great and little by Com- 
parison, so these Petticoats are proportion’d to their Corporeal Substances, 
and that you would find if you durst attempt such a Discovery, but let me 
Caution you not to be guilty of such Rashness and Indecency, lest you get a 
box on the Ear sufficient to fell an European Troop of Horse.'7 
Jobson questions the Angel as to how these Jovians fit into the 
Creator’s design and is assured by a passage thoroughly character- 
istic of the rational school of the period and illustrating well the 
influence of the microscope as well as the telescope on the thought 
of the time : 


There is in this World as well as in all the other of your System, an infinite 

Swarm of Animalculae, of which many Thousands may Dance on the Point of 
a Needle, there is scarce an Atom that is not peopled with Life, every Green 
Leaf, every single Humour in the Body of Man, abounds with Myriads of 
living Creatures, and the Surface of one Animal is the Basis of another that 
livelé upon it, and as there is a Succession of these and other Animals from 
the Minutest to the largest Monster, so there is a Gradation of Reason from 
the vilest Animalculae, to the Lord of the Planet. 
Jobson is once again struck into rapturous comment; and the Angel 
grimly reminds him that men on earth are vile, which makes him 
think in turn of the curious structure of the human body. This 
leads to a brief outline of the anatomy of our clay carcass. 

While the Angel is explaining to Jobson that he, a mere mortal, 
has had to receive a special conditioning in order to survive such 
a journey through the rarified atmosphere of space, they come to 
the confines of Saturn. The marvelous ring of that planet receives 
a certain measure of attention; but the true wonder to Jobson is 
that there can be life on such a distant world. The Angel therefore 


points out that all the planets have the power to sustain such life 





16An illustration of Wilson’s occasional lapses in grammar. 

Cf. Gulliver’s Travels, Book II, Chapter I: ‘‘But advancing forward 
towards my master (as I shall henceforth call him), his youngest son, who sat 
next him, an arch boy of about ten years old, took me up by the legs, and held 
mé 80 high in the air that I trembled every limb; but his father snatched me 
from him, and at the same time gave him such a box on the left ear as would 
have felled an European troop of horse to the earth, ordering him to be taken 
from the table.’? 
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as God sees fit to put upon them; it is idle to say that one planet 
is uninhabitable because of heat, another planet because of cold, g 
third planet because of lack of atmosphere. 

The Saturnians are immense in size, with one eye in the front of 
their heads and the other in the back. Their fields and live-stock are 
fruitful and pleasing to the eye. The inhabitants have no laws: 
they live in a state of innocence, and after two hundred years are 
to be ‘‘translated to the Regions of Bliss, and are Spiritualiz’d ty 
be Partakers of Transcendent Glories.’’ 

The last twenty pages or so of the pamphlet are a falling off from 
the imaginative force and humorous vigor shown in the earlier por. 
tion. Having finished with the outer planets, the Angel and Jobson 
discuss the solar system in general, and after that the fixed stars, 
Their discussion is superficial and obvious; we know that Newton 
or Halley, had they been able to listen to it, would have been con. 
descendingly amused, but they would not have been instructed. The 
author, however, is at least aware of the immense distances of stars 
from the solar system, although his figures to express this immensity 
are contemptibly inadequate. After all, a century was still to pass 


before the astounding remoteness of even our nearest stellar neigh. 
bor, Alpha Centauri, was realized in terms of the staggering light- 
year. 

A comet whisks by. This is Halley’s Comet, expected to visit the 
Earth again in 1758.'* And dire things may come of it, too: 


That your World shall be consum’d with Fire is no Secret. . . . I do not 
think it proper to take off that Dread and Astonishment which this Comet 
will Occasion in the Breasts of Mortal Men; because it will be some Induce 
ment to a Reformation, and your Sacred Pages discover that for the Conver: 
sion of one Sinner the Angels in Heaven rejoice: But for your better Infor 
mation, I shall observe to you in general, that Comets move in all Directions, 
some of which throw their Beams every way round them, others have a fiery 
Tail, opposite to the Region of the Sun. Their Elliptical Orbits, run into fa 
distant Regions, and if this Comet, or any other be commission’d to Bum 
your Globe, it will draw nearer and nearer for many Days, and after having 
dry’d up every Fountain, Stream, and River, will reach the Caves and deej 
Dens, Places of Retreat, and reduce all to Ashes.19 


18Its appearance was actually in 1759. 

19Comets as omens of disaster or presagers of the end of the world have 
been so regarded since the beginnings of historical records. The astronomer 
of the eighteenth century seem for the most part to have understood how slight 
the density of comets actually is, and so kept their heads; but not so Mat 
pertuis (see his Astronomie nautique; Paris, 1743-1751), whose alarm is trans 
lated into much the same idea as that expressed by Miles Wilson’s Angel 
Many of us will recall the fears engendered by the appearance of Halley’ 
Comet in 1910. 
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In such a terrible eventuality, nothing can save the Earth, or, in- 
deed, any portion of the solar system. But as mortals dread fire, 
so do angels love it and use this purifying element for their travels. 
Therefore be prepared, Jobson; and do not laugh as did the ante- 
diluvian friends of Noah. See what happened to them for all their 
laughter. Indeed, an inundation similar to the Deluge would be 
possible at any time, theories or not, if God should decide to bring 
the Moon only sixty thousand miles nearer to the Earth, or if the 
center of gravity of the Earth were to be arbitrarily shifted. 

While this disturbing conversation is going on, the aerial trav- 
elers find themselves near the Milky Way, ‘‘compos’d of an infinite 
Swarm of Suns and Systems, whose Orbits cut each other so fre- 
quently and exactly, that nothing but a Supreme Power can pre- 
serve them from Disorder and Confusion in their Miraculous Mo- 
tions: Nay, it is even Astonishment to Angels, and Surpasses our 
Comprehension to account for all their Rotations.’’ Here, before 
the sight which can awe even the most insensitive of Astronomers, 
Jobson might well have rested his case. Wilson’s conception of the 
Galaxy is not only impressive; it is also closer to the findings of 
present-day astronomers than almost anything else in his pamphlet. 
As Jobson gazes, however, at these ‘‘miraculous Globes . . . like 
Suns and Planets dancing Minuets to the Musick of the Spheres,’’ 
the Angel, who has a most annoying habit of opposing the common- 
place and prosaic to the beautiful and sublime, brings Jobson up 
with a jerk by twitting him about his humble occupation of shoe- 
maker. In truth he is a snob, is this Angel; but he is at least gen- 
tleman enough not to press this embarrassing topic of conversation 
when he sees that Jobson would rather not talk about it. They enter 
one of the worlds in the Milky Way: 


But how shall I describe this Fair, this Fragrant, this Charming Land of 
Love! the Delectable Vales and Flowery Lanes, the Myrtle Shades and Rosy 
Bowers, the Bright Cascades and Chrystial Rivulets, rolling over Orient Pearls 
and Sands of Gold, which have spread their silent Waves into broad Trans- 
parent Lakes, smooth as the Face of Heaven, and there break with rapid Force 
thro’ Arching Rocks of Diamond and Purple Amethists! Plants of immortal 
Verdure creep up the Sparkling Cliffs, and adorn the Prospect with unspeak- 
able Variety! Whatever can raise Desire, whatever can give Delight, whatever 
an satisfy the Soul, in all the boundless Capacities of Joy is to be found 
here! The Inhabitants my Conductor told me, who indeed were charming Crea- 
tures, were exempt from all Evil, blest to the Height of their Faculties and 
Conceptions, and were priviledged with Immortality. 


They now stand ready to explore the limits of Creation; they are 
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now on the very threshold of Heaven. First, however, the reader 7 


must be subjected to two passages in the Milton-and-water style 
of the one just quoted. The Angel thinks it wise, before they at. 
tempt to cross the Great Gulf of empyrean blue between Creation 


and Heaven itself, that Jobson should know about the nine orders | 


of Angels. The mortal listener is nevertheless too easily distracted 
by the marvels that lie about him. A constant whizzing sound is 
explained as caused by the ceaseless journeyings of souls from all 
the world of Creation up to the throne of God. And at this critical 
moment, the Angel regrets that he must leave Jobson to attend to 
his regular singing of anthems in praise of the Almighty. 

For a time Jobson, left thus alone, allows the steeds to bear him 
aimlessly along in the chariot. Paradise begins to open before him. 
He is received by Moses and some angelic hosts. At this point, how. 
ever, Wilson can x10 longer be specific. He labors about in a lather 
of glittering neo-classical poetic language: there are ‘‘charming 
bowers,’’ ‘‘lucid groves,’’ ‘‘heavenly plains’’; the limitations of 
the exalted stylistic and phraseological clichés of the poetry of the 
time are too much for him, especially when he cramps them further 
into an all too pedestrian prose. He appears, in fact, to realize that 
he is straining his literary capacities, and so he decides to bring 
Jobson back to Earth. The Angel rejoins the mortal Wanderer. 
Prodigious comets with blazing tails sport around the travelers, 
who seem to linger for a time among them. But when they retum 
to the frontiers of our solar system, they plummet to Earth within 
the space of a few minutes. And Jobson suddenly finds himself 
back on Penyghent Hill in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
Angel then disappears, after leaving the Wanderer with these 
solemn words: 


Jobson, tho’ neither Man nor Angel can tell the Time of your World’s Dis 
solution, yet we suppose that both Men and Angels may take good Conjectures 
from the Completion of many Predictions ordain’d by the Supreme, to 
Forerunners of that awful Day, most of which are already passed over. Tho’ 
Wars, and Rumours of Wars, and Earthquakes2° in divers Places, are suf 
Prognostications of this dreadful Event, yet many of you attribute those t 
natural Causes, not considering that natural Causes are only Instruments 2 
the Hand of God. You have view’d your Solar System, had a Landscape of the 
Starry Regions, and a Prospect of Eternity; which may be an Inducement 
arm you with Patience, to druge in this Transitory Life till your System shal 
be destroy ’d, and you absolv’d from your Pennance, by the Element of Fire, 
and arrive once more, (never to return) at those Blessed Abodes, not subject 
to Time or Chance. 


20An echo, of course, of Matthew, xxiv, 6-8, or Mark, xiii, 7-8. It is rather 
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Israel Jobson, faced with the prospect of a tedious, dirty plod- 
ding on Earth after a magnificent chariot-ride through heavenly 
space, spends a disconsolate night on Penyghent Hill in gloomy 
prayer and contemplation. Then he arises and wanders on his way 
until he reaches first Muscovy and then China, where, in conformity 
with the Wandering Jew’s practice of using the language of the 
country in which he happens to be at any given time (a truly ven- 
erable detail in the legend), he writes his memoirs in Chinese, dat- 
ing the completion of his work August 10, 1719. And so Miles Wil- 
son ‘‘found’’ them — he does not say when or where — and trans- 
mitted them to an avid posterity. 


IV 


It is possible, I suppose, to be seduced by the undeniably comic 
potentialities of this pamphlet and so assume that the basic idea of 
the work was farcical and little else. The derivation of Jobson’s name 
from Coffey’s popular after-piece —if that is indeed the deriva- 
tion — would seem to point in that direction. On the other hand, 
there are many pages in The History of Israel Jobson which are 
entirely serious. The final speech of the Angel to Jobson, for ex- 
ample, has great solemnity and unusual power. Let us concede 
that Wilson, from the promptings of his very nature, has yielded 
frequently to his sense of humor. He is not above horse-play ; and 
this horse-play, like that of another contemporary Yorkshireman, 
Laurence Sterne, often makes its entrance at disconcerting mo- 
ments. Let us concede further that this is in truth a strange piece 
of writing —a mixture of popular astronomy, chiefly inaccurate 
except when it falls back upon the accepted concretion of tradi- 
tional knowledge, and not always correct even then; some similarly 
accepted physiology and anatomy, in which the author preserves 


significant that Miles Wilson makes no specific reference to the great Lisbon 
earthquake of November 1, 1755, one of the greatest natural disasters ever to 
harm mankind. Would the news have reached far-off Halton Gill even during 
the winter of 1755-56, while Wilson was composing his pamphlet ‘‘ by the fire,’’ 
especially as he completed it, according to his own dating, as early as March, 
17561 Perhaps he includes the Lisbon earthquake under earthquakes in general 
‘already passed over.’’ If not, it is a superb piece of irony that such a calami- 
ty should have taken place so recently while Wilson was thinking some of the 
long thoughts which he expresses in his pamphlet. Likewise ignored is specific 
reference to the beginnings of the Seven Years War; but Wilson nowhere gives 
any hint that he is at all interested in European politics. 
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nevertheless a surprising amount of medieval doctrine ;*’ a great | 


deal of purely imaginative and clearly unscientific material ; some 
expository paragraphs revealing a deistic turn of mind; still mor 
paragraphs, however, of most platitudinous religiosity ; some highly 
amusing seasoning of arrant ribaldry; some would-be lyricism, 
Medieval science and modern learning elbow each other most 
rudely ; and yet the net impression left by the pamphlet is that it 
represents admirably an average level of the eighteenth-century 
mind. 

Swift and Milton stand beside Wilson, urging him on to lame 
and impotent imitation. There is very little of Swift’s savage indig. 
nation in the pamphlet, though there is some of his mordant con. 
tempt for man in the mass. As for Milton’s influence, it is so gen. 
eral among all men of literary pretensions in the eighteenth cen. 
tury** that it would be impractical to attempt here any close cor. 
relation of lines or parallel quotations. Suffice to say that many 
pages in the pamphlet are prose pillagings of Paradise Lost, espe. 
cially in the vague descriptions of Paradise, which Wilson likens 
to parts of Milton’s Eden. The author knew some Shakespeare; he 
may have known Bunyan, although his occasional similarity to 
sunyan may be due merely to the fact that both men drew heavily 
on the Bible. He obviously knew Pope, perhaps Shaftesbury. Of 
course the inescapable figure of Dante occurs to any reader of an 
adventure in the Empyrean; but how likely is it that Wilson, a 
not too well educated Englishman of the eighteenth century, would 
know Dante, unless he could read Italian? There was as yet no 
standard English translation. On the other hand, there remains 4 
curious parallelism, unfortunately vague, between the conception 
of Israel Jobson’s journey through the air in a chariot with a guid. 
ing Angel and Chaucer’s aerial voyage in the grip of an eagle in 
The House of Fame. In both works the cicerone is learned, omni- 


potent, and extremely stuffy. In both works, too, there is the whiz 


21For example, in addition to an enumeration of the various important or 
gans of the body, Wilson mentions the natural, vital, and animal spirits— 
the natural spirits abiding in the liver, the vital spirits in the heart, and the 
animal spirits in the brain. Yet the principle of the circulation of the blood # 
well recognized, and the fact of blood-pressure is implied. ‘‘ Your Blood flows 
thro’ its various Channels, and at 16 Ounces in the Pound, passes thro’ the 
Heart at least eight Times every Hour.’’ (In 1733 Stephen Hales first meas 
ured blood-pressure in an animal). 

22R. H. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922). 
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zing of abstract creatures (souls and rumors) through the air to 
a central clearing-house. But again, how well would Miles Wilson 
know an ancient poet, whom the greatest poet of Wilson’s own day 
could think of in the same couplet with ‘‘failing language’’? The 
question must remain rhetorical. Wilson could have known Chaucer 


first-hand; he may have heard of Dante; he need not have been 
acquainted with either. 

Everything considered, the author exhibits in this pamphlet pre- 
cisely the kind of intellectual influences that a self-educated, men- 
tally inquisitive, yet comparatively untutored man living for years 
as curate in an isolated hamlet of eighteenth-century England could 
be expected to show. To point up the details of these influences, 
however, is grist for another mill. Fundamentally, The History of 
Israel Jobson survives as an inspired chap-book, the importance of 
which lies not alone in its rarity but also in its substance, for its 
author has humor and imagination and is capable of more than one 
memorable phrase. 


Vv 


It is for us now to consider briefly Wilson’s contribution to the 
legend of the Wandering Jew. Throughout most of the pamphlet, 
the protagonist is not much more than a privileged character. In- 
deed, it is not long before his identity as the famous Wanderer re- 
treats unobtrusively into the background, to re-emerge only at the 
end of the pamphlet. Wilson has been content to follow the conven- 
tional mold of the saga, which has become already well hardened 
by the middle of the eighteenth century.?* The Jew is by this time 


*88pace prevents more than brief bibliographical comment at this point. 
There is no complete survey of the legend of the Wandering Jew as it appears 
throughout Europe in both its popular form and its art-form; the author of 
the present article is engaged in such a study. L. Neubaur’s Die Sage vom 
ewigen Juden (revised edition, Leipzig, 1893, containing his valuable Neue 
Mitteilungen iiber die Sage vom ewigen Juden) is the best for the German 
popular treatment of the legend, with special emphasis on the medieval as- 
pects; Alice M. Killen, ‘‘L’évolution de la légende du Juif Errant’’ in Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, v, 5-36 for the French; C. M. de Vasconcellos, ‘‘O 
Judeu errante em Portugal’’ in Revista lusitana, 1, 34-45, and ul, 74-76, and 
Joseph E. Gillet, ‘‘Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain’’ in Romanic Re- 
Yew, XXII, 16-27, for the Portuguese and Spanish; Rodolfo Ranier, ‘‘ La leg- 
genda dell’ Ebreo Errante’’ in Svaghi Critici (Bari, 1910), for the Italian; 
Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle (London, 1927), pp. 194-243, for the English; 
and particularly A. Soergel Ahasver-Dichtungen seit Goethe (Leipzig, 1905), 
for the art-form in various languages though with strong emphasis upon the 
German and Austrian. 
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regarded in general as a superstition not to be taken seriously by 
the educated, but rather to be treated as the fiction of a super. | 
natural creature who could go everywhere and see everything. Such 
few alterations as Wilson makes, however, should be duly recorded 
Jobson’s name, as applied to the Wandering Jew, is unique. The 
insult to Christ, as we have seen, is not given the specific setting J 
of the March to the Cross, although it takes place at the same tim 
of year as the Crucifixion. This curiously oblique detail — that of 
referring learnedly to ‘‘the month of Abib’’— robs the story of 
much of its initial dramatic impact and makes Jobson’s punish. 
ment less commensurate with his offence. (It might be added that 
the great stumbling-block to the thorough development of this leg. 
end as an art-form has been its essentially undramatic nature), 
The parents of the Wandering Jew have not elsewhere been 4s 
signed a dwelling in ‘‘Sychem, between Mounts Gerizim .. . and 
Ebal.’’** 

Moreover, Wilson’s general conception of the legend is thor. 
oughly typical of the later eighteenth-century interpretation of the 
saga, an interpretation which makes it a framework on which to fit 
discussions of the history of mankind, of the social scene, and of 


human knowledge, including philosophy, religion, cosmograpby, 
and politics. Yet the obscure curate of Halton Gill remains the first 
to take Ahasuerus, alias Israel Jobson the Wandering Jew, away 
from earth to make a tour of the celestial regions. 


24This is evidently Sichem (Genesis xii, 6), the place where Abraham firs 
built an altar to the Lord. 





CHAUCER AND THE SCHOOL OF PROVENCE: A PROB- 
LEM IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERARY HISTORY 


By Curt A. ZIMANSKY 
University of Iowa 


Alexander Pope once planned ‘‘a discourse on the rise and prog- 
ress of English poetry, as it came from the Provincial poets.’’ It 
was to begin with the ‘‘School of Provence,’’ containing ‘‘Chau- 
cer’s Visions, Romaunt of the Rose. Pierce Plowman, Tales from 
Boeeace. Gower.’’ For this he listed as authorities ‘‘ Rymer, 2d part, 
pag. 65, 66, 67, 77, Petrarch 78. Catal. of Provengals.’” 

This calls for some explanation. Why should the medieval dream 
vision even in as English a poem as Piers Plowman — be re- 
garded as a peculiar mark of Provencal literature? Even granting 
this, what general connection could there be between Chaucer and 
the Troubadours? How much Provencal could Pope have known? 

The source Pope cites is Thomas Rymer’s A Short View of Trage- 
dy, 1693, which in similar connection he had praised to Spence: 
“Chaucer and his contemporaries, borrowed a good deal from the 
Provencal poets; the best account of whom in our language, is in 
Rymer’s piece on Tragedy.’’*? A more detailed account of Rymer’s 
work on Provencal will be necessary to give the background for 
these confusions and explain several curious errors in the eight- 
eenth-century picture of the development of English literature. 


I 


Thomas Rymer’s attitude toward English literature has been con- 
sistently misinterpreted: for this he himself is to blame. His prin- 
cipal critical work, the Short View, is an informal tract, hastily 
put together, colloquial in style, badly disproportioned, violent in 
its judgments. Half the book is given over to abuse of Othello, an 


ee 

JRuffhead, A Life of Alexander Pope (London, 1769), p. 425. A slightly 
different version is found in Gray’s Works, ed. Mathias (London, 1814), u, 
v-V1. Malone suggested that Pope wrote ‘‘Chaucer’s R. of the R. Visions of 
P, Pp” in Prose Works of John Dryden (London, 1800), 111, 590. 

*Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer (London, 1820), p. 172. 
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attack which is in reality a digression. Quite naturally, Rymer ap. 
pears to Shakespeare scholars as a blind champion of French rulg 
who finds nothing good in the native tradition. But in fact Rymer | 
shows a contempt for French language and literature, is an ardent § 
nationalist, and a believer in at least the possibility of progress, In 
his first critical work he defended English against other modem 
languages and compared passages by Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, an 
Dryden (among others) to show the superiority of English poetry, 
And in introducing his discussion of English literature in the Shor 
View he states, ‘‘Since the decay of the Roman Empire this Island, 
peradventure has been more fortunate in matters of Poetry, tha 
any of our Neighbours.’”* 

Rymer’s full title, A Short View of Tragedy; It’s Original, Ex. 
cellency, and Corruption, suggests the type into which his essay i 
to fall—the neo-classic genre history which traces the progres 
(or decay) of a form from ancient to modern times. Such titles « 
Dryden’s A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of 
lire suggest the pattern, and many of the critical essays on tragedy, 
pastoral, and epie are similar in plan. Such works are not in a fil 
sense literary history: behind them lies an idea of a pre-existet! 
form which may be discovered and lost again; with this, and barej 
compatible with it, is an idea of progress, or at least the biologic 
analogy of cyclical birth, growth, and decay —a form grows wf 
maturity in ancient times, grows old and dies, is reborn in the mi 
dle ages and again approaches perfection.* A history written alow 
these lines will not be a record of a form and its mutations, bi 
will subordinate all to the pattern; individual authors, when 
ignored, may be dealt with judicially and summarily. 

To this pattern Rymer’s Short View adheres. In barest outlit 
his subject is the rise to perfection of tragedy in Greece, its deelit 
under the Romans, and its modern development in the several cow 
tries of Europe. The purpose of the sketch is to show that the rece! 
development of English tragedy has been an improper one, and thé 
playwrights should return to Aeschylus — chorus and all — to st# 
afresh on the correct road. The body of the book might be outlin# 
as follows: 


3Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), p. 65. This work ® 
be cited as S. V. 

4These preliminary approaches to literary history are discussed by he 
Wellek, The Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941), chap. IL 
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Chapter I. Introduction: lack of taste in modern audiences and 
lack of knowledge in playwrights; the program for reform. 

Chapter II. The development and dignity of tragedy among the 
Greeks, and its decline under the Romans. 

Chapter III. Early Christian attacks on the stage as responsible 
for this decline, and the continuance of these attacks to the present. 

Chapter IV. General answers to the Christian attacks. 

Chapter V. General state of tragedy in Italy, France, Spain, and 
England. 

Chapter VI. Development of poetry and drama in England. 

Chapter VII. Othello as illustration of the weakness of English 
tragedy. 

Chapter VIII. Julius Caesar and Catiline as further illustra- 
tions. Further plans for reform. 


This scheme brings out the plan of the book, but disguises the di- 
gression and pseudo-erudition which almost nullify the outline. For 
one thing, Rymer gladly uses digression to conceal lacunae in his 
knowledge. He is ignorant of the Spanish theatre, so the section on 
poetry in Spain consists merely of quotations from Spanish Jesuits 


condemning the stage, proving that drama ‘‘is like to have no foot- 
ing within the Catholick Majesties Dominions.’”> Again, he uses any 
excuse to parade his learning. Brutus’s exhortation to his followers 
to smear themselves in Caesar’s blood leads to quotations from Vil- 
lon and Dante to prove that Hugh Capet was descended from a 
butcher; a mention of Aristophanes leads to Socrates, thence to the 
story of Alcibiades and the mutilation of the hermac. 

Nominally Rymer’s subject is tragedy, but he easily slides from 
that to a discussion of literature in general. His mistaken notion 
that the Troubadours wrote tragedies allows him to digress for 
more than a chapter on Provencal poetry. And his main argument 
is that English genius for literature is superior to any in Europe, 
but that English tragedies are worse. To establish the first part of 
this thesis he must prove the antiquity and excellence of English 
literature ; to that purpose most of chapters V and VI are devoted. 

To justify this position Rymer claims for England all literature 
Written in Britain regardless of language, thus following the tra- 
dition set much earlier by Bale and Leland. The account begins by 


— 


8, ie p. 65. 
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mention of the antiquity of the still existing British poetry. Fol. 
low passing references to Thaliessin and Merlin,® and to Saxon 
charters in rhyme. Further, ‘‘The Germans have often printed with 
Plautus a Comedy call’d Querolus; which no body now questions, 
but that it was written by Gildas, who lived Anno. 493.’”* Also, 
‘‘ Joseph of Exeter, wrote so much above the Age, that he was well. 
nigh lost from us; his Poem of the Trojan War, going a long time 
currant in Print for a Classick, under the name of Cornelius 
Nepos.’”® 

This brings Rymer to King Richard I and his brother Geoffrey, 
who from long residence in Provence took delight in the language 
and became the patrons of numerous Provengal poets. Now if Ry- 
mer cannot claim all Proveng¢al poetry for England, he can exclude 
France, continue the anti-clerical bias of his history, and excuse 4 
long digression — all with one simple device: 


I should not be so large on this occasion but to antidote against an impres- 
sion, our Monks of that time might otherwise make upon us. As, amongst the 
rest, Roger Hoveden tells, that this King Richard, to raise himself a name, 
went about begging and buying verses and flattering Rymes; And by rewards 
enticed over from France Singers and Jesters, to sing of him in the Streets. 


Unfortunately, Hoveden cites this charge not against Richard, but 
against William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. Rymer had not con- 
sulted his source, but took the quotation (along with other bits of 
erudition) from the material in Du Cange’s dictionary, where it 
appears as a gloss to Joculatores and is cited merely as ‘‘ Rogerus 


6Ibid. References to these two were common; in light of Rymer’s other bor- 
rowings, he may have taken them from Huet, De l’Origine des Romans (Paris, 
1670), p. 67. 

78. V., p. 65. No part of this statement is exactly true. This pseudo-Plautine 
comedy was first printed as an anonymous work by Pierre Daniel in 1564. 
Rymer must refer to the Paraeus edition of Plautus, 1610 (reprinted 1619, 
1641), in which the play is printed in an appendix as ‘‘M. Acci Plauti Sar- 
sinatis Umbri Alularia prorsa: sive Gildae Sapientis Britanni Querolus.” 
Neither Paraeus nor any later commentator gives any reason for this strange 
ascription. A clue may be found in the last word of the usual title of Gildas’s 
work, De Excidio Britanniae Liber Querulus. The date 493 is another mystery. 
Paraeus cites Polydore Virgil, who first published Gildas, as authority that he 
lived c. 580; the first English translation (1638) states on its title page that 
he flourished 546. It is curious that Rymer hits on the date for Gildas’s birth 
that could be derived from the date of the battle of Mt. Badon given in Bede 
(D. N. B. 8.v. Gildas). ; 

88. V., p. 66. The poem was first printed (Basel, 1558) as Dares Phrygiw 
... de Bello Trojano ...a Cornelio Nepote in Latinum Conversi, a point also 
noted by Winstanley, Lives of the Poets (London, 1687), p. 8. 

98. V., p. 67. Roger of Hovedon, Chronica, ed. Stubbs (London, 1868), 1, 
141. 
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Hovedenus in Ricardo I.’”° On this misreading Rymer builds an 
elaborate case, arguing that these singers could not have been 
French but must have come from Provence, where France then had 
no pretensions: Provence and neighboring areas were fiefs of the 
empire, and its princes were in league with the Albigenses against 
France and the Pope; hence the hostility of the monkish chroniclers 
to the Provencal poets. 

Provencal poetry is exalted above all other: 

The Italian Authors acknowledge that the best part of their Language, and 
of their Poetry is drawn from that of Provence, as, indeed, is also that of the 
Spanish, and other Modern Languages. It is certain that Petrarch (the Poet 
that the Italians brag most on to this day) wou’d show very empty, If the 
Provencial Poets had from him, all their own again. And, in truth, all our 
Modern Poetry comes from them.11 
In connection with Richard and Geoffrey, Rymer mentions Anselm 
(ie. Gaucelm) Faydet, Fouchet (Folquet) of Marseilles, and Jef- 
frey Rudel. Petrarch’s lines to each of these in Trionfo d’Amore 
are quoted, Jaufré Rudel’s supposed love for the distant Countess 
of Tripoli is narrated and one of his songs is printed and trans- 
lated. The dignity and range of Provengal poetry is further shown 
by quotation of poems ascribed to Richard I (only part of a stanza) 
and Frederick Barbarossa, as well as Dante’s lines on Raymond 
Berengar.'* Then to prove that the English clergy were not ‘‘all 
of the same Kidney with the Monks’’ in their hostility to poetry, 
Rymer cites Robert Grosthead, Bishop of Lincoln, who composed 
“several treatises in this Provencial Ryme and Language.’’ The 
opening of one is quoted: 

Ki pense ben, ben peut dire: 


Sans penser ne poet soffire 
De nul bon oure Comencer 





10Walpole (A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, in his Works, Lon- 
don, 1798, 1, 251) and Warton (History of English Poetry, London, 1824, 1, 
116) were both misled by Rymer in this point; failure to look up the reference 
did not, however, prevent Walpole from taking issue with Rymer’s interpre- 
tation of it. 

18. V., pp. 66-7. Rymer’s footnote gives as authority ‘‘Bembo, Speron Spe- 
rone, §c.’’ This is characteristic exaggeration, though both Bembo (Della Volgar 
Lingua) and Sperone Speroni (Dialogo delle Lingue) point out the debt of 
Italian to Provencal. Rymer probably singled out these two because they are 
most frequently mentioned by Jean de Nostredame, Les Vies des Plus Célébres 
et Anciens Poctes Provencauz (Lyons, 1575). Pasquier, Recherches de la 
France (Paris, 1643), p. 607, singles out only these two. Rymer’s statement 
seems closest to that in the Poétique of Jules de la Mesnardiére (Paris, 1640), 
Pp. O00O-PPP [sic], a volume with which Rymer was well acquainted. 
2Paradiso, VI, 133-4. 
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Deu nos doint de li penser 

De ki, par ki, en ki sont 

Toz les bens ki font el mond.14 
3y what right these lines can be called Provencal will be considered 
in a moment. 

ixcluding the six lines just quoted, Rymer’s book contains ex. 
actly 34 lines of Provencal in two complete poems, an excerpt from 
a third, and two two-line quotations. Of these quotations, Jaufré 

tudel’s ‘‘Yrat, & dolent m’en partray’’ is the only one long enough 

to be of any use, and the only piece with any literary merit. Rymer 
makes no attempt to present his material in any order, has no dis. 
cussion of the characteristics, or even of the main themes of Pro. 
vencal literature; the more important Troubadours are not men- 
tioned. This is praise, but scarcely description of Provencal litera. 
ture. Rymer does note in passing that the Provencal poets wrote 
godly romances and histories of the wars and prowess of several 
kings and princes, ‘‘but Comedy and Tragedy was what most of 
them offer’d at in their way.’’'* For illustration of this last state. 
ment, so startlingly wrong even for this book, we have cited five 
tragedies written about the life of Joan, Queen of Naples. 

Such is what Pope called the best account of the Provengal poets 
in our language. It was in fact the only account, and remained » 
until Ste. Palaye’s Literary History of the Troubadours was trans- 
lated in 1779. And a literary history of the troubadours is some- 
thing Rymer’s work could not be called; he is merely assembling 
material at random, and is in no sense making a study of the older 
literature. 

Rymer’s method is nearer plagiarism than assembling. Almost 
all of the material comes from Les Vies des Plus Célébres et Ancien 
Poétes Provencauxz, Lyons, 1575, by Jean de Nostredame, brother 
of the rather more famous fabricator Michel. A comparison of texts, 
proper names, and translated phrases will show at once that Rymer 
had no access to the French original, but used an Italian transla 
tion by Giovanni Giudici, published the same year but incorporat- 
ing many minor changes. Nostredame’s book was, forall practical 
purposes, the only account and collection of Provencal literature 


188, V., pp. 76-7. For these opening lines of Grosseteste’s Cliateau d’Amow 
cites as his source ‘‘A treatise in Bodley’s library,’’ presumably MS Laud 
Rymer 471B. 
148, V., p. 82. 
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available ; it was also one of the baldest fabrications ever to confuse 
literary history. Nostredame’s biographies of the Troubadours were 
for most part products of his imagination; his courts of love were 
equally his own invention. There are some principles in his lying: 
he wishes to glorify Provence, claiming for his country every poet 
he possibly can; he wishes to flatter his patrons by fabricating 
celebrated deeds for their ancestors.** More often he lies without 
principle. Here — in Rymer’s digest — is a mild example: 

This Anselm [Faydet] was wont to write Comedies, and Tragedies; which in 
his own Country he could sell for 2 or 3000 livres Turnois; and some for more: 
And had several acted at his own charge. After King Richards death, he mar- 
ried a Nun, a Dame of quality, out of Nunnery at Aix. And after went to 
live with the Marquess of Monferrat, who took part with the Count of Thoul- 
ouse: And to him Anselm ventur’d to show a Comedy; which till then he had 
kept secret from every body: and there had it acted. In one of his Poems 
he describes the Palace of Love, his Court, his State, his Power, which Petrarch 


chang’d, and fashion’d to his mind; and calls it, in his Book, il triumfo di 
amore.16 


Gaucelm Faydet did not write plays, he did not marry a nun, and 
Petrarch’s Trionfo d’Amore is not imitated from him. Nostredame 
translated the word joglar as comique; this enabled him to ascribe 
comedies, and by extension tragedies, to his Troubadours.’? The 
best that can be said for Nostredame is that he did print — if inac- 
curately — a number of texts. 

The other sources available to Rymer were in large part based 
on Jean de Nostredame. Rymer did know the Histoire et Chronique 
de Provence of Jean’s nephew Cesar de Nostredame (Lyon, 1614) 
and made some use of Pasquier’s Recherches de la France, Paris, 
1643. Huet’s De l’Origine des Romans may have stimulated his in- 
terest, but gave little information. One independent source was 
Francesco Redi’s Bacco in Tuscana, a dithyrambie poem which 
Redi elaborately annotated, drawing on Provencal manuscripts in 
his possession. Rymer quotes two brief passages from Redi (osten- 
tatiously indicating his source), ascribing each to the wrong author. 
Though Rymer mentions Bembo and. Speroni, he seems to have 
made no use of them and shows no knowledge of early Italian litera- 
ture or its relation to the Provencal: the quotations from Dante 
and Petrarch are all to be found in his French sources. 


_ 8Nostredame’s work has been edited by J. Anglade (Paris, 1913), an edi- 
tion to which this paper is considerably indebted. 

168. V., pp. 69-70. 
17Anglade, op. cit., pp. 308-9. 
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But Rymer is more than misled by his sources. His term Proven. 
cial ineludes at will everything from Anglo-Norman to Provencal, 
For the material he presents, there would be little value in drawing 
a distinction. But, as will be seen in a moment, he misled himself 
badly, and misled others worse. Simply to say that Rymer knew no 
difference between Provencal and French, or that Provencal to him 
was simply a term for old French, is workable but not quite true, 
and ignores the causes of the continuing confusion. A statement of 
what knowledge was generally available on the relation between 
these languages is relevant. 

The relation between French and Provencal was not clear to the 
French themselves. The theory commonly held was that set forth 
by Fauchet in 1581 in his Receuil de l’Origine de la Langue et 
Poesie Francaise,* a work of which Rymer must have known, 
even if he made no direct use of it. Fauchet regards the language 
of the Oaths of Strassburg as written in Romande, or Romain Rus- 
tique, closest to the present usage of Proveneals, Catalans, and Lan- 
guedociens. This Romain Rustique was at one time spoken through- 
out France, but was gradually confined to the region beyond the 
Rhone and Garonne as a result of political changes and the multi- 
plication of dialects brought about by the feudal system. Fauchet 
regards this language as the original dialect of France, and as an 
intermediate step between Latin and French. Poets flocked to the 
courts of princes, and naturally wrote in this Romain Rustique, 
since it was the language understood by the most people, though 
each poet introduced words from his own dialect. Fauchet derives 
the word romance from Roman, the usual word in his time for the 
language of Provence, and explains that due to this admixture of 
words from other dialects romances came to be written in other 
languages than Provengal.’® 

These ideas were carried into the seventeenth century, and even 
persisted later. The lexicographer Borel, himself a native of Lan- 
guedoc, in 1655 justified his inclusion of local words by arguing 
that the language of southern France was a remnant of Old 
French.*° And even in the nineteenth century the editor of a stand- 
ard collection of Provencal texts could argue that Provencal was 


18Ed. J. G. Espiner-Scott, Paris, 1938. 

197Tbid., pp. 53-60. 

20J, Leip, Provenzalisches und Frankoprovenzalisches bei Franzdsischen 
Lexikographen (Giessen, 1921), pp. viii-ix. 
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the original from which all romance languages — Rumanian not 
forgotten — was derived.** 

It was stressed that Roman, the language of the Troubadours, 
was not a sinyle dialect, but an artificial language. For example, 
Huet describes it as based on Latin corrupted by Frankish or Tu- 
desque: ‘‘N’estoit ny Latin, ny Gaulois, ny Franc, mais quelque 
chose de mixte, ot le Romain pourtant tenoit le dessus, & qui pour 
cela s’appeloit toajours Roman, pour le distinguer du langage par- 
ticulier & naturel de chaque pais.’’*? 

The Italians, who had noted the existence of Troubadour poetry 
in Italy, had earlier developed the argument that this language was 
not restricted to southern France. The locus classicus is Bembo’s 
statement that everyone at that time who wished to write well, were 
he French or Fleming or Gascon or Burgundian, wrote in Provengal 
(lo faceva Provenzalmente) because it was the most developed lan- 
guage at that time.** Rymer had cited Bembo in connection with the 
Provencal poets; if he had not read this passage, he had certainly 
read Giudici’s similar argument in the preface to his translation 
of Nostredame.** 

Since it was known that Provengal had been the first language 
to develop a literature, and since literature was written in Pro- 
vencal outside Provence, and since Provencal could be regarded 
as an ancestor of French, it was easy enough to call all this older 
poetry ‘‘Provencial.’’ Troubadour and trouvéere were almost inter- 
changeable terms, and Huet could speak of the ‘‘trouverres’’ of 
Provence, the emulation of whom throughout France produced ro- 
mances of Tristram and Launcelot.?° De la Mesnardiére, more care- 
ful, speaks of Princes writing verses ‘‘en nétre langue, & en celle 
des Romains.’’?° 


The natural English tendency was to treat Provencal as a pro- 
vmeial language, as a dialect of French.?7 Wilkins, for example, 





*1Raynouard, Grammaire Romane, Paris, 1816. cf. Jeanroy, La Poésie 
Lyrique des Troubadours (Paris, 1934), p. 18. 

220p. cit., p. 70. 

*8Della Volgar Lingua in Opere (Milan, 1810), x, 37. 

*4Jean de Nostredame, Le Vite delli Piu Celebri et Antichi Primi Poeti 
Provenzale, trans. G. Giudici (Lyons, 1575), p. 17. 

260p. cit., p. 89. 

6Op. cit., p. 000 [sic]. 

*7Usual spellings during the period were Provencall or Provencial; in gen- 
eral a distinction was kept between provincial and Provencial, though phrases 
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gives the Lord’s prayer in fifty languages, even including th 
Grison and distinguishing between the Sardinian of the country and 
Sardinian of the city, but letting one version serve for all France 
James Howell, in the general description of the French language 
prefixed to Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary, merely lists Pro. 
vencal along with Picard, Gascon, Walloon, and the dialect still 
used in Greece and the Levant.” And of the knowledge of French 
dialects, this may serve: 


The French therefore hath two chiefe dialects; that of Languedoc, and the 
other or Provence: Languedoc is the true, and proper French idiome, so callej 
as Langued’ouy, a language, wherein they say ouy, or oe, for a note of afiir. 
mation, as we say in English yea. ... The Provencial dialect is of two sorts, 
the Gascoigne, and the Limosin, and these be the dialects of the French, as it 
is a branch of the Roman.30 


Neither Rymer nor any other English writer would be apt to 
draw fine distinctions of dialect. And had Rymer wanted to, the 
condition of his texts would have made it difficult. Nostredame’s 
texts tend to substitute French words for Provengal; Giudici has 
made matters worse by Italianizing them in his transcript. Here, 
for example, is the text Rymer prints of a stanza of Jaufré Rudel’s: 


Segnour, tenes my per veray, 
1? amour qu’ ay vers ella de luench. 
car per un ben que m’en eshai 
ha mille mals tant soy de luench.®1 


And here a standard text: 


Ben tene lo Senhor per verai, 
per qu’ieu veirai l1’amor de lonh; 
mas per un ben que me-n eschai, 
n’ai dos mals, car tant m’es de lonh.82 


Little need be said about Rymer’s translation : 


like Johnson’s ‘‘French and the provincial languages’’ (Dictionary, Londot, 
1755, sig. B,,) show how the confusion could arise. The N. E. D. does not re 
cord Provincial as a possible spelling for Provencal, but it was used by (Supré 
p- 321) and by Warburton: ‘‘[Huet] contents himself with a long a¢ 
count of the poems of the Provincial Writers,’?’ Works of Shakespeare (Low 
don, 1747), 11, following p. 288. 

28H ssay toward a Real Character and a Philosophical Language (Londo1, 
1668), pp. 435ff. 

29London, 1650. 

80Brerewood, Enquiries Tovching the Diversity of Languages, and Religions 
(London, 1635), pp. 202-3. This is based on Joseph Scaliger. 

sg. ¥., p. 71. 

s2Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie (Leipsig, 1902), p. 55. The poem is 
actually in 7 line stanzas, but Nostredame gives only the first four lines of 
each. 
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How true a Love to pure desert, 
my Love to her so far away! 
eas’d once, a thousand times I smart, 
whilst, ah! she is so far away. 

So, as far as Rymer knew, Proveneal was a language standing in 
some relation to French, in which was composed a literature that 
spread far beyond the area of southern France. In this literature 
were written not merely the lyrics from which he quoted, but (he 
thought) tragedies, comedies, and metrical romances. It was an 
easy step to regard all literature of this sort in French as Pro- 
vencal. Any poet in those times, Rymer argued, would be called a 
troubadour, or a trouvére, or a jongleur. He quotes from the open- 
ing of Robert Manning of Brunne’s Handlyng Sinne to argue that 
Robert Grosseteste, for his love.of harp playing, might have been 
called a jongleur. The connection between the kings of England 
and Provence would be enough to suggest Provencal influence in 
England. That this influence was Provencal and not French, he 
had already argued in refuting the quotation from Roger Hoveden. 
He argues further, on the basis of a passage in Robert of Glouces- 
ter, that French was merely a generic term for all foreigners.** So, 
with his consistent anti-French bias, he calls all French influence in 
England Proveneal. 

Nor was his knowledge of the literature enough to correct this. 
In a briefer survey of English poetry written eighteen years earlier 
in his preface to Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of 
Poesie Rymer began: 

I shall leave the Author of the Romance of the Rose (whom Sir Richard Baker 
makes an Englishman) for the French to boast of, because he writ in their 
Language. Nor shall I speak of Chaucer, in whose time our Language, I pre- 
sume, was not capable of any Heroick Character. Nor indeed was the most 


polite Wit of Europe in that Age sufficient for a great design. That was the 
Age of Tales, Ballads, and Roundelays.34 


In the Short View Rymer’s thesis demands a somewhat different 
attitude, but not more information. In the past Rymer had been a 


488. V., p. 83. Rymer’s information about Robert of Gloucester comes from 
Selden’s notes to Drayton’s Polyalbion. 

48pingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), u, 
167. Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England (London, 1730), p. 155, claims 
the work for John Moon, a Kentish man resident in Paris. Bale was originally 
responsible for this transformation of Jean de Meun; John Moon he remained 
in the Muses Mercury for June, 1707, only to become John Noon in Thompson’s 
Sickness in 1745, Cf. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion (Cambridge, 1925), 1, 295, 392. 
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schoolmate of George Hickes; in the future he was to become an 
eminent historiographer, and had already published one work on 
medieval history. From him, then, one might have expected some 
statements about literature in English before Chaucer. But, save 
for the references to Robert of Gloucester and Robert Manning of 
Brunne mentioned above we get nothing. And about Chaucer we 
really get little more than the commonplace that he was the first 
refiner of English poetry. 


The commonplace must be examined for a moment. It is easy to 
ridicule the idea, as Lounsbury does: 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the strength of the feeling which Chaucer 
has been credited with entertaining about the matter in question. The condi- 
tion of the English language has been represented as something that lay heavy 
on his heart. To refine it, to polish it, to make it the rivai of the most culti- 


vated tongues of Europe was to him an object of peculiar solicitude, was one 
that occupied his thoughts by day and troubled his dreams by night.35 


The idea, however, goes back as far as Lydgate (as Lounsbury ad- 
mits) ; can it be completely absurd? To Renaissance critics, strug- 
gling first with inkhorn terms, then with an artificial poetic vocabv- 
lary like that of Spenser, the problem had been a real one. And 
Rymer’s own generation had learned to value the reforms in France 
started by Malherbe and carried on by the Academy, reforms which 
may quite legitimately be described as refining of the literary lan- 
guage. In England, the achievement of normal styles for both prose 
and poetry were regarded as preparing the way for great literature. 
Progress in literature and refinement of language necessarily went 
together: Chaucer had improved English literature; therefore he 
was also a refiner of the language. 


Rymer’s position is logical for his time. If Rymer exaggerates, 
it is because of the attack initiated by Verstegan in 1605,** sec- 
onded by Skinner in 1671,*” that Chaucer had despoiled the lan- 
guage of almost all native grace and elegance by dragging in whole 
wagon-loads of words from the French. In answer Rymer: 


This Provencial was the first, of the modern languages, that yielded and chim’d 
in with the musick and sweetness of ryme; which making its way by Savoy 


85Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), 1, 431-2. Lounsbury wittily and 
briefly touches on the history of Chaucer’s supposed borrowing from the Pro- 
ven¢al. The problem is more seriously treated by Caroline Spurgeon, Chaucer 
devant la Critique en Angleterre (Paris, 1911), p. 117-24. 

86Restitution of Decayed Intelligence (Antwerp, 1605), pp. 203-4. 

87H tymologicon Linguae Anglicanae (London, 1671), sig 3B,. 
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to Monferat; The Italians thence began to file their volgare; And to set their 
yerses all after the Chimes of Provence. Our Inter-marriages, and our Domin- 
jons thereabouts, brought us much sooner acquainted with their Tongue and 
Poetry. And they, with us, that would write verse, as King Richard, Savery 
de Mauleon, and Rob. Grostead, finding the English stubborn and unweildy, 
fell readily to that of Provence, as more glib, and lighter on the Tongue. But 
they who attempted verse in English, down till Chaucers time, made an heavy 
pudder, and are always miserably put to’t for a word to clink: which com- 
monly fall so awkward, and unexpectedly as dropping from the Clouds by some 
Machine or Miracle. 

Chaucer found an Herculean labour on his Hands; And did perform to ad- 
miration. He seises all Provencal, French or Latin that came in his way, gives 
them a new garb and livery, and mingles them amongst our English: turns out 
English, gowty, or superannuated, to place in their room the foreigners, fit for 
service, train’d and accustomed to Poetical discipline. . . . Chaucer threw in 
Latin, French, Provencial, and other Languages, like new Stum to raise a 
Fermentation.3& 


II 


From Rymer’s account were derived two similar, but separate 
errors: that Chaucer enriched the English language by transplant- 
ing Provencal words (Rymer specified Latin, French, and Proven- 
gal), and that Chaucer’s poetry was borrowed from that of the Pro- 
vencal poets (Rymer’s account certainly suggests this, but nowhere 
states it.) Dryden popularized both errors. A casual remark about 
Chaucer in the Preface to the Fables (1700) outdid Rymer in char- 
acterizing Provengal literature: ‘‘ Besides this Tale, there is another 
of his own. Invention, after the manner of the Provencalls, call’d 
The Flower and the Leaf; with which I was so particularly pleas’d, 
both for the Invention and the Moral; that I cannot hinder my 
self from recommending it to the Reader.’’*® This is Dryden’s in- 
vention: there is no characterization of Provencal literature in Ry- 
mer to suggest that The Flower and the Leaf might owe anything 
to the Troubadours. But the connection is not difficult: Dryden 
knew from the Roman de la Rose that dream visions in Chaucer 
might be inspired by French poems; following RKymer (as he 
thought) he translates French into Provengal. Hence any dream 
vision would be ‘‘after the manner of the Provencalls.’’ The Flower 
and the Leaf was the natural choice from the accepted Chaucer 
canon to illustrate this style: it is pretty and it is luxuriant, its 
allegory carries its own easy explanation, and its spirits — the vir- 
tues and vices of the old Psychomachia — are well on the way to 


88. V., pp. 77-8. 
_ %Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, (Oxford, 1926), 1, 270. I have retained the spell- 
ing of the 1700 edition. 
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becoming the sylphs of Rape of the Lock.*® As C. S. Lewis has 
pointed out, the moral tone (even without Dryden’s additions) is 
strikingly modern : 


As a moralist she [the author] stands nearer to Addison than to Deguileville, 
She too would enlist fancy and fashion on the side of virtue —a virtue pic- 
tured in such homely, urbane, and practicable colours as startlingly anticipate 
our eighteenth-century Whig literature. Hence, though she deals with the moral 
choice, her treatment of it ‘turns all to favor and to prettiness.’ Only the most 
lenient virtues and the most pardonable vices appear, and the contention be- 
tween them is one of courtesy. It ends with the Virtues inviting the Vices to 
a pienie and helping them to dry their clothes.4! 


It was this sort of decorated moral allegory that Dryden persuaded 
later writers to regard as the mark of the Proveneal. 

And if Rymer blurred the distinction between French and Pro. 
vencal, Dryden abolished it. Hearing that a French lady was en. 
gaged in translating Chaucer into modern French, he immediately 
assumed there must have been a translation into Old Provengal, 
since the lady could not possibly have known Old English. Dryden, 
always honest, pays his tribute to Rymer for all this: 


Chaucer (as you have formerly been told by our learn’d Mr. Rhymer) first 
adorn’d and amplified our barren Tongue from the Provencall, which was then 
the most polish’d of all the Modern Languages: But this Subject has been copi- 
ously treated by that great Critick, who deserves no little Commendation from 
us his Countrymen.42 


Since Dryden had been unfairly attacked in the Short View, he may 
be leaning over backward to praise part of the book to which he could 
take no exception. But all commentators agreed on Rymer’s learn- 
ing; his plagiarisms from Nostredame went unsuspected, and he 
became an authority in his own right. Awe of Rymer, and of Dry- 
den, was responsible for continuing the idea. 

its chief victim was Pope. His notions were formed at least by 
1715 when the Temple of Fame was published with an advertise. 
ment defending the use of allegory: 


’Tis observable, that even in the most ignorant Ages this way of Writing has 
found Reception. Almost all the poems in the old Provengal had this Turn; 
and from these it was that Petrarch took the Idea of his Poetry. We have his 
Trionfi in this kind; and Boccace pursu’d in the same Track. Soon after Chaw 
cer introdue’d it here, whose Romaunt of the Rose, Court of Love, Flower and 
the Leaf, House of Fame, and some other of his Writings are Master-pieces 
of this sort.48 


40This is inherent in the original poem, but far more marked in Dryden's 
version, lines 480ff. as was first noted by Warton. Cf. Rape of the Lock and 
Other Poems, ed. Tillotson (London, 1940), p. 149 and appendix B. 

41The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 248. 

420p. cit., 11, 249. 

430p. cit., p. 243. 
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In later editions this was abridged to a statement that Pope intro- 
duced his poem ‘‘in the manner of the Provencial poets, whose 
works were for the most part Visions, or pieces of imagination, and 
constantly descriptive.’’** In a note to one of the more elaborate 
images, Pope argues that strict veri-similitude is not required of 
visions and allegories, which admit ‘‘of every wild object that 
fancy may present in a. dream, and where it is sufficient if the 
moral meaning atone for the improbability.’’* 

One must be repetitious for the moment. Pope returned to the 
subject in 1723 in a letter to Judith Cooper: 


I could wish you tried something in the descriptive way on any subject you 
please, mixed with vision and moral; like pieces of the old Provencal poets, 
which abound with fancy, and are the most amusing scenes in nature. There 
are three or four of this kind in Chaucer admirable: ‘‘The Flower and the 
Leaf’? everybody has been delighted with.46 

Pope expands on the advantages of visions, which are confined to 
no rule of probability — the more wild and exotic the better — and 
ends with a suggestion that one or two Persian tales might give 
the proper stimulus. 

The suggestion that reading a Persian tale might move one to 
write a Provencal poem invites further investigation. The Persian 
tales are almost certainly Pétis de la Croix’s Le Mille et un Jours, 
Contes Persans, published 1710-12 in the wake of Galland’s Mille 
et Une Nuits. Stories of this sort had moved Addison to a vision in 
the Spectator, and Pope himself had finished off a Guardian essay 
(No. 61) with a Persian tale. It was probably Dr. King’s transla- 
tion of these that Pope sent to Atterbury in 1720, along with some 
sulphur for the gout. Atterbury was sufficiently confused to call 
them Arabian, regarded them as modern fabrications, and suspected 
from their tedious descriptions of dress and furniture that they 
were the product of some woman’s imagination: 


They are writ with so Romantick an air, and allowing for the difference of 
Eastern manners, are yet upon any supposition that can be made, of so wild 
and absurd a contrivance, (at least to my northern understanding) that I have 
not only no pleasure, but no patience, in perusing them.47 


“Ibid., p. 244. 
“Ibid., p. 384. 
— 26, 1725. Pope, Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope (London, 1871-89), 1x, 


‘"Ibid., 1x, 23. Warburton assumed the book to be the Thousand and One 
Nights and wrote a long defence of it. But though Atterbury does speak of 
Arabian Tales, he mentions ‘‘ Petit de la Croise . . . the pretended author,’’ 
Whose name he would not have known in any other connection. 
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Though Pope read them with more patience, obviously he found in 
them the same things that Atterbury did, and the very factors that 
made the latter ascribe them to a woman may have prompted Pop 
to recommend them to one. 

Pope is directly indebted to Rymer for some of these errors, but 
takes in Dryden’s additions as well. The idea that a Provencal 
poem is an allegorical dream vision, luxurious and fanciful in its 
description, wildly improbable in its conduct of action, and with 
an appended moral more nearly fits The Flower and the Leaf than 
any other poem ‘‘after the manner of the Provencalls’’ that Pop 
might have known. Other Chaucerian visions, and the Faeri 
Queene, helped build up this picture of the medieval allegory. 


But Persian tales? Pope would look for similarities, not differ. 
ences, in romantic literature. And his reading in French criticism 
of romances would support him. Writers like d’Urfé, Sorel, and 
Huet, searching out critical rules for the writing of romances or 
investigating the problem of their origin, if they did not assum 
an ideal form, at least believed that all romance could be placed 
in one category. Huet, for example, finds common origin in the East 
for things as diverse as Greek romances, the poetry of the Trov- 
véres, and the French romances of the seventeenth century. If the 
world of romance is one, and the East is its home, Pope naturally 
saw a close relation between a Provengal poem and a Persian tale. 
And it was natural, also, that he should ascribe to the school of 
Provence Chaucer’s visions, and (with some help from Dryden’ 
Fables) the tales of Boceacio as well. With the attitude he had to- 
ward ‘‘the classics of an age that heard of none’’ he would have 
admitted as easily as did a later authority on things medieval : 

My information was taken from it’s proper Source, the old Romances. No 
that I shall make a merit with you in having perused there barbarous volume 
my self; much less would I impose the ungrateful task upon you. Thanks t 


the curiosity of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained at 
a cheaper rate.48 


IIt 


These errors, so well rooted, flourished through the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Much can be traced directly to Rymer. 
Charles Gildon, who had begun his career by attacking Rymer and 


48Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and Romance, ed. Morley (London, 1911), pp- 
93-4. 
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ended it by plagiarizing from him, reproduced Rymer’s account of 
the rise of modern poetry from Provence, and reprinted the most 
romantic of Rymer’s stories of the Troubadours, Jaufré Rudel’s 
love for the distant Countess of Tripoli.” Dart, in his life of Chau- 
er in Urry’s edition, repeats the statement that Chaucer ampli- 
fed English from Provengal, adding ‘‘It would require a just Dis- 
sertation to trace the old French Idiom through all his Works; but 
sme notice being occasionally taken of it in the Glossary, the 
Reader must be referred thither.’’*° It is not clear whether Dart 
regards Old French and Provengal as identical; needless to add, 
no Provencal words are to be found in the glossary. 

What is more surprising is that these errors appear in writers 
who go beyond Rymer to his sources, and who have a first hand 
acquaintance with the literature concerned. Gray and Warton were 
scholars; so, more casually, was Walpole. But all repeat the same 
story. Little further information was available, and Nostredame, 
his veracity unquestioned, remained the ultimate source for most 
statements about the Provencal poets.*' The volumes of Crescim- 
beni’s Istoria della Volgar Poesia (1698-1702) were the only check 
available. Crescimbeni did correct a few errors, add a few texts, 
but thought well enough of Nostredame to translate him into Italian 
afresh. The promised work of La Curne de Ste. Palaye, Histoire 
littéraire des Troubadours, which Walpole was already awaiting 
in 1765," did not appear until 1774, too late for Warton’s history. 
Even so, it was not until the nineteenth century that enough texts 
were published to make possible an estimate of the range of Pro- 
vengal poetry. And in England material was conspicuously lack- 
ing: Gray, who had looked, reported to Walpole that no manuscript 
of this sort existed in British libraries.** Meanwhile Rymer re- 
mained the authority. 

“The Complete Art of Poetry (London, 1718) contains an unacknowledged 
abridgement of the first six chapters of the Short View. The Jaufré Rudel 
story is in Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), pp. 101-2. Pope in 1717 had al- 
ready repeated and improved on the story in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague (Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, 1x, 391-2) 

‘Folio f,,. 

_Nostredame’s authority was reinforced by a reprint of his work in the 
first volume of Beauchamps, Recherches sur les Thédtres de France (Paris, 
1735), which became one of Warton’s sources. 

‘Letter to J. Warton, May 16, 1765, in Walpole, Letters, ed. Toynbee 
(Oxford, 1903), vr, 199-200. 


*8Gray to Walpole, Mar. 1764, in Gray, Letters, ed. Toynbee and Whibley 
(Oxford, 1935), 1, 834. 
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Walpole tried, intermittently. His Catalogue of Royal and Nobk 
Authors included, of course, Richard I, who on authority of Rymer © 


and Nostredame was a Provencal poet. He did, working from 
Crescimbeni’s notes, have Horace Mann in Italy make transcripts 
for him, and thus unearthed the complete poem of which Ryme 


had printed only a sample.** But on the whole Walpole’s account | 
leans heavily on Rymer’s, copying the statement that the English | 


wrote in Provencal because their own language was too unwieldy, 
and even falling into Rymer’s colloquial style. 

Gray went equally far astray. He had seen Pope’s outline for 4 
history of English poetry, and the history he and Mason planned 
would have been on similar lines. Gray’s Part I was ‘‘On the School 
of Provence, w rose about the year 1100, & was soon followed by 
the French and Italians. their heroic poetry, or romances in verse 
Allegories, fabliaux, syrvientes, comedies, farces, canzoni, sonnets 
balades, madrigals, sestines, &c.’”°* Gray’s wider knowledge of medi- 
eval literature merely caused him to ascribe more forms to the 
Troubadours. Part II inevitably is ‘‘On Chaucer who first intro. 
duced the manner of the Provencaux improved by the Italians int» 
our country.”’ 


Thomas Warton, as he planned his history of English poetry, 
had access to the sketches of Pope and Gray. With his knowledg 
of French and English medieval poetry, Warton would have bee 
in position to see the difficulties involved in grouping Chaucer wit! 
the Troubadours. That he did not is owing partly to the prestige 0! 
his predecessors, more to the fact that his ideas were formed long 
before he had finished assembling the materials for his first vol 
ume.*® 


Warton, though heavily indebted to Rymer, had read all that 
was available to him on the subject of Provencal literature, and 
embodied most of it in his first volumes. Two sections (III ant 


XVIII) are largely given over to what he called the poetry of the 7 


Troubadours, and references are frequent in the intervening ones 
In spite of this emphasis, Warton shows no more interest in li 
guistic distinctions than his predecessors. Provencal was the first 
dialect in Europe to be polished into literary style, the Provencidl 


5 
5 
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£ 


Nov. 20, 1757, and Feb. 23, 1758, op. cit., 1v, 111, 126. 
Gray to Warton, Apr. 15, 1770, op. cit., 11, 1122-5. 
‘For details of publication see Wellek, op. cit., pp. 171-3. 
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writers established a common dialect.°? Usually the language is 
spoken of as French, the style as Provencial, and the poets as 
Troubadours. Thus, ‘‘The early universality of the French language 
greatly contributed to facilitate the circulation of the poetry of the 
Troubadours into other countries.’”’* The few bits of actual Pro- 
vencal quoted are taken from Rymer or Nostredame. While the 
language of the Troubadours is usually called French, it is called 
Provencial in any context linking it with Provence, or any part of 
southern France. Beyond this Warton shows no consistency. 

At least an attempt is made to describe Provencial literature, 
and prove the character Dryden and Pope had given it. Warton 
postulates two sorts of French troubadours: the poetry of the 
earlier class consisted in satires, moral fables, allegories, and senti- 
mental sonnets, that of the second class in metrical romances.” 
He argues elaborately that allegory and visions were the dominant 
forms, and the Roman de la Rose is cited as proof of both the alle- 
gory and extravagant love poetry of the troubadours.®’ Provencial 
poetry declined among the French in the fourteenth century, 


for about that period they began to translate into prose their old metrical 


romances... . At length, about the year 1380, in the place of the Provencial 
a new species of poetry succeeded in France, consisting of Chants Royaux, 
Balades, Rondeaux, and Pastorales. ... The titles of Froissart’s poetical pieces 


will alone serve to illustrate the nature of this New Poetry: but they prove, 
at the same time, that the Provencial cast of composition still continued to 
prevail."! 

These citations would suggest that for Warton Provencial was 
not a geographical term, but a word to cover the various styles 
he found in French thirteenth-century poetry. But his use of the 
term in this way is neither clear nor consistent. In his treatment 
of Chaucer the obvious errors appear. For most part he contents 
himself with showing that the styles and subjects he has designated 
as Provencial are found in Chaucer, but goes on to the almost in- 
evitable account of Chaucer’s language : 

His travels likewise enabled him to cultivate the Italian and Provencial lan- 
guages with the greatest success; and induced him to polish the asperity, and 
‘nrich the sterility of his native versification, with softer cadences, and a more 
“opious and variegated phraseology. . . . Chaucer manifestly first taught his 


ountrymen to write English; and formed a style by naturalizing words from 
—— 

“The History of English Poetry, ed. Price (London, 1824), 1, 151. 

SIbid., 1, 297. 
bid. 1, 151-2. 
“bid. 11, 294, 
“bid, u, 299-300. 
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the Provencial, at that time the most polished dialect of any in Europe, anj 3 


the best adapted to the purposes of poetical expression. 


Naturally, Warton will try to find Provengal elements in Chap. | 


cer’s work; and here he commits himself to a locality. He haj 
Pope’s word for it that the Hous of Fame was ‘‘in the manner of 
the Provencial poets’’; he notes mention of the river Oyse, Caste. 
loigne, and Arragon, and regards the case as proved.** 


IV 


The whole theory had a certain antecedent probability. The his. 
torical connections between England and Provence in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were known to antiquaries, that troubs. 
dours like Bernart de Ventadorn had actually been in Englani 
could have been discovered.** That Chaucer should have know 
their work was more than probable: he had been in Italy —per. 
haps in Provence itself — and certainly knew of the Troubadour 
if only from Petrarch’s ‘‘Catalogue’’ in the Trionfo d’Amore. 
probability was added the weight of authority: Dryden, Pop, 
Gray, Warburton, and Warton supported the theory. 

Evidence in its favor was completely lacking. That had not dis 
turbed the founders of the theory, whose interest in older liter- 
ture was only to trace the progress of poetry. Their views woull 
naturally assert the uniformity of medieval literature, and they 
generalized easily from the romance (known usually in a debasel 
form) and such allegories as the Roman de la Rose and The Flows 


and the Leaf. Since the lyric was little stressed by neo-classic crit: F 


ics, and since the medieval lyric was unknown, the chief form 6! 
Provencal poetry was completely overlooked. 

The almost complete absence of Provencal texts prolonged the 
life of the theory, and it was on the linguistic side that it broke 
down. Johnson’s dictionary, stating that Chaucer’s diction was that 


of his contemporaries, cast doubt on the idea of Chaucer as a de 


liberate reformer of the language.®* Johnson had once planned al 
edition of Chaucer, with a study of authors from whom he hat 
borrowed and an exact etymological glossary.®* Since this remained 


627Tbid., 11, 177, 179. 
637 bid., 11, 225. 
64H. J. Chaytor, The Troubadours and England (Cambridge, 1923), passim. 
S5gig. F.,. 

‘Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1v, 381. 
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undone, it fell to Tyrwhitt to give the idea its quietus. The first 
section of his ‘‘ Essay on the Language and Versification of Chau- 
cer” prefixed to his edition of the Canterbury Tales argues sys- 
tematically and at length against the idea of Chaucer as an im- 
prover of the language by pointing out the natural means by which 
French words had been introduced and suggesting that Chaucer, 
had he been guilty of wholesale borrowings, would have been nei- 
ther popular nor intelligible among his contemporaries. Only at the 
end of the ‘‘ Appendix to the Preface’’ does Tyrwhitt condescend 
to notice the Provencal theory. He correctly ascribes its origin to 
Rymer and Dryden, mentions its use by Warton, and concludes, 

I have not observed in any of his writings a single phrase or word, which has 
the least appearance of having been fetched by him from South of the Loire. 
With respect to the manner and matter of his compositions, till some clear in- 
stance of imitation be produced, I shall be slow to believe that in either he 
ever copied the poets of Provence, with whose works, I apprehend, he had very 
little, if any, acquaintance.$7 

This, appearing in 1775, a year after Warton’s first volume, gave 
Warton the opportunity to reconsider. An ‘‘ Apology for the Gal- 
licisms of Chaucer, Gower, and Occleve,’’®* tacked irrelevantly onto 
section XX, embodies Tyrwhitt’s arguments in such a way as to 
soften their force. His bad guess on the Hous of Fame he tries to 
obscure and justify in a long additional note, from which a few 
phrases will suffice: 

I did not mean that it was written by a Provencial troubadour: but that 
Chaucer’s original was compounded of the capricious mode of fabling, and 
that extravagant style of fiction, which constitute the essence of the Provencial 
poetry.... The ideas of these fablers had been so strongly imbibed, that they 
continued to operate long after Petrarch had introduced a more rational meth- 
od of composition.69 

Clearly, Warton bowed to facts without changing his ideas. 

Here the story should end, but the error had by this time been 
widely enough disseminated to have some continuance. Most pop- 
ular accounts of Chaucer were based on Dart’s life; and when in 
1778 the Encyclopedia Britannica included a Chaucer article it 
ended with a statement that Chaucer naturalized words from the 
Provencal. The article was reprinted until well into the nineteenth 


LL 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1877), p. xiii. 
0p. cit., 1, 359-60. 

‘Ibid, 11, 293-4. 
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0. 


century.”” Alexander Smith’s essay on Dunbar (1863) mentions 
that Chaucer rioted in allegory in The Flower and the Leaf, and 


liad in his earlier poems been under the influence of the Provencal 


troubadours.”! There may be later examples. 


70Spurgeon, Kive Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism, 1, 452. 

71Dreamthorp (Oxford, 1914), p. 61. Worse confusion appears in Emerson’s 
remarks on Chaucer in Representative Men. Cf. B. J. Whiting, ‘‘ Emerson, 
Chaucer, and Thomas Warton,’’ American Literature XVII (1945), 75-8. 
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CHAUCERIAN COMEDY: 
THE MERCH ANT’S TALE, JONSON, AND MOLIERE! 


By Joun C. McGauuiarp 
University of lowa 
I 

The Merchant’s Tale is neither an allegory (despite the names 
of its major characters) nor a débat (notwithstanding a few pas- 
sages that fit the genre) nor a psychomachy (though it includes 
much psychography). It is not, further, merely or primarily a fab- 
liau, although the latter part of it employs a fabliau plot. It is 
unique among Chaucer’s works. There are, however, approaches 
or approximations. 

John, the old carpenter of the Miller’s Tale, not familiar with 
Cato’s instruction that like should wed like, had married a young 
wife. We are told that, being jealous, he kept her ‘‘narwe in cage.”’ 
(His jealousy could not have been too extreme, however, or he 
would scarcely have had the bright young Oxford student as a 
lodger.) He is doubtless uxorious — if the term be not too preten- 
tious — as well as credulous. But it is the credulity, unconnected 
or only incidentally connected with the uxoriousness or the jeal- 
ousy, that leads him to act on Nicholas’s prediction of the flood. 
In this tale stupidity is punished, or, rather, ignorance is exploited 
by the devices of the student slicker. The latter, too, receives the 
retribution of his comic hybris at the hands of a rival, who is like- 
wise punished for his folly. John remains, however, primarily a 
fabliau dupe, despite the careful adjustment of motives, incidents, 
and characters in this double-triangle plot. 

In the Reeve’s Tale we come closer to a central nexus between 
comic character and comic consequences. With his portable arsenal 
(carefully listed by the poet), his self-conceit and general arro- 
gance, his pride of family covering a well grounded inferiority com- 
character. It is his domineer- 


plex, Deynous Symkin is a ‘‘humor’’ 
ing nature, more than his dishonesty, that seeks satisfaction in par- 
ee) 

'The present article is a continuation of a study the first part of which ap- 
peared under the title, ‘‘Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale and Deschamps’ Miroir de 
Mariage,’’ PQ, xxv (1946). 
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rying the naive cleverness of the Cambridge students, driving their 
horse away, stealing their flour, and, doubtless, making a pretty 
penny out of their supper and night’s lodging. The armored artisan 
is beaten, the smart rascal is outwitted, the absurdly proud hy. 
band and father loses all grounds for family pride. And in a sense 
he brought it all on himself: his tricks delayed the students and 
made it necessary for them to stay the night. Yet the sequence of 
events was, in a way, external and accidental. There is hardly an 
inner, character-determined inevitability about the outcome — not 
to go into the question of the severity of the punishment or the 
involvement of other persons. 

Similar elements in these tales and the Merchant’s narrative 
are manifest. In each a dupe, fully characterized in the course of 
the story, pays the penalty of his folly. But the differences in con- 
centration, in mood, and in manner set January apart from the 
carpenter and the miller. This distinction is partly a matter of em. 
phasis and thoroughness in carrying out a pattern of characteriza. 
tion; partly it consists in deriving the plot, really, from the im- 
plications of the characterization. Now when an author does this 
with the material of the Merchant’s narrative, it might seem that 
we should reach the literary pattern of Ben Jonson’s humor com 
edy.’ 

Jonson gives us his theory of comic characterization in a familiar 
passage of the Induction to Every Man Out of his Humour. Atter 
stating the traditional physiological basis of humor, dependent 01 
the distribution of choler, melancholy, blood, and phlegm, he gos 
on to say of the term: 


Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition: 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 


This extension of the term to include aberration of personality and 
abnormality of attitude furnished Jonson a mode for the portrayal 


2My analysis had been worked out, as set forth below, before I noticed 
Professor Root’s remark about the Merchant’s Tale: ‘‘. . . it is conceived 
from beginning to end in the spirit of a ‘humor’ comedy of Ben Jonson.’ 
Root, Robert Kilburn, The Poetry of Chaucer, revised edn. (N. Y., 1922), P 
266. Root does not develop the topic. 
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of comic character. Every Man Out is a whole gallery of eccentrics. 
The dramatist’s method is relentless in its thoroughness. Each 
figure is first characterized in a Shavian preliminary note (in 
prose) ; most are suggestively named; their consistency of behavior 
is often pointed out by Asper and Cordatus, who serve as a sort 
of chorus; and the eccentricity in each case is indulged to the point 
of revulsion and ‘‘ecure.’’ Thus Puntarvolo is a fantastically an- 
achronistic knight; Fastidious Brisk an empty-headed courtier de- 
yoted to the lady Saviolina, his match as lightweight and lightwit ; 
Deliro is blindly infatuated with his wife, Fallace, equally deceit- 
ful and deceived ; ete. 

Like January, these characters are primarily self-deceived. They 
are their own dupes, although other persons may — and do — Cli 
ploit their aberrations for ulterior purposes and so bring the ec- 
centrics to grief or to revelation, or both. This is true also of the 
central figures in The Silent Woman and The Alchemist, who are 
presented with a scope comparable to Chaucer’s treatment of Jan- 
uary. Thus the whole life of Morose, in the former play, is organ- 
ized around the effort to avoid noise. He lives on a street too nar- 
row for carriages; he has bought off innumerable fishwives, orange 
women, and chimneysweeps; he has built a sound-proof room to 
which he retires to escape the week-end symphony of church bells. 
He would like to marry and leave an heir, chiefly to cut off his 
nephew, whom he dislikes. The problem, naturally, is to find a wife 
who talks as little as possible, and then in a soft voice. It is at this 
point that Morose’s peculiarity exposes him to the devices of others 
—just as January’s unquestioning conviction of the excellence 
of marriage as such, combined with his determination to have a 
young wife, exposes him to the intrigue of May and Damyan. 
Morose’s nephew dresses up a boy as a ‘‘silent woman’’ and pre- 
sents ‘‘her’’ to his uncle as a bride. After the ceremony the silence, 
of course, is violently broken; and Morose’s agony and consequent 
surrender to his nephew (the price of his release) follow in due 
course. 

Sir Epicure Mammon, dupe of Subtle and Face in The Alchem- 
ist, comes closer to January in the enthusiasm and extravagance 
of His self-deceit. For, though the two rascals may have given him 
the bug initially, he has raised an enormous fever on his own ac- 
count. At the opening of the play the worthy knight has been con- 
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tributing money and plate for a month or more to the alchemist 9 
manufacture of the philosopher’s stone and universal elixir, 4} | 


last the promised day has come, and Sir Epicure has brought his § 
sceptical friend, Surly, to see the wonder. : 


5 
rr 


Now, you set your foot on shore 
In Novo Orbe; here’s the rich Peru: cul 
And there within, sir, are the golden mines, 





This is the day, wherein, to all my friends, vi 
I will pronounce the happy word, BE RICH (II, i). the 
mn ia ai . . ne’ 
The marvelous elixir of course confers also honor, love, respect, sila 
and long life, as well as preserving health. There is no doubt about > tie 
its power to transmute baser metals into gold; the only difficulty ‘ae 
is that there may not be enough metals to transmute! And here ait 
early in the presentation of Sir Epicure, Jonson makes him take of 
seriously Face’s suggestion that he buy the roofs of churches— si 
they can be re-covered with thatch! This is the measure of his de. m 
lusion. But his imagination is extensive ; it justifies his first as well 7 gr 
as his last name. Anticipating the modern air mattress, he will i 
have beds blown up, not stuffed; paintings like Tiberius’, and bet. fig 
ter than Aretine’s; after bathing, he will roll himself dry in gos os 
samer and roses; his mistresses will be the wives of gravest citi- 
zens, and they shall be as numerous as the wives and concubines - 
of Solomon, who also had the philosopher’s stone. With dishes of or 
agate set in gold he will dine on tongues of carp and dormic ist 
served in Indian shells, while his foot-boy is free to regale himself a 
on pheasants and lampreys. All of this is repeated, in still mor 
extreme form, in the knight’s gallant addresses to Dol Common 
who has been presented to him as the sister of a lord who visits the 
alchemist to be cured of a sporadic form of insanity. Dol, who is V 
of course, in league with the trickers, is his undoing. He had been ' 
warned that the slightest deviation from an austere morality in the X 
alchemist’s house would ruin the experiment. Hence it comes abou! - 
—by arrangement — that his courtship of Dol is followed by a Fj, 
explosion which destroys all, though Sir Epicure hopes for a FB tg 
other trial. di 
Sir Epicure’s friend Surly is incredulous from the outset, rid Be se 
cules his faith, and undertakes to refute the whole theory of a | 
° chemy. He represents the author, or the intelligent part of the al § th 


dience. One passage especially marks his function in the play. 
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ia 


a Heart! can it be 

MAISt s . : ‘ ? 

nist ‘ That a grave sir, a rich, that has no need, 

. At a A wise sir, too, at other times, should thus, 

at hi z With his own oaths, and arguments, make hard means 

ae ‘ To gull himself? (II, i). 
? 
; Surly obviously has somewhat the same relationship to Sir Epi- 


cure as Justinus bears to January. But, though a loyal friend, Surly 
is all his name implies. He is the harsh, scolding voice of Jonson 
the satirist; he has little or no variety of tone, and he seldom or 
never lets up. In this he is representative of his creator. For Jon- 
Pet, F con the comic dramatist vigorously lashes the naked follies of the 


bout » time. The fact is that his characters are just about that — ‘‘ walk- 
ly ing humours,’’ they have been called. They are not quite three- 
here dimensional human beings, though each may be a complete canvas 
take of his particular kind of folly. The characters, though realistic 
at enough in specific words and acts, do not live either in a family or 
s de in a milieu of society. We learn nothing of Sir Epicure’s back- 
wel ground. Morose, despite his nephew, has neither family nor nor- 
7” mal associates. (Volpone presents exceptions; but there the central 
bet figure is the trickster, not the dupes; and we are concerned, more- 
Bus over, with crime as well as folly.) 
- With the Merchant’s Tale it is otherwise, both as to characters 
* and as to mood and tone. Although it is apparent that Jonson ap- 
vis proaches Chaucer here in structure, design, and scope, the dramat- 
we ist’s formula for comedy is not quite the pattern of the fourteenth 
sel century poet. For that we shall have to turn to Molieére. 
10Fe 
100, Il 
2 In attempting to identify the pattern of characterization in the 
Merchant’s Tale with that of Moliére I am not aiming at a merely 
ri plausible comparison. There would, perhaps, be little point in that. 
™ Nor, of course, do IT mean to suggest that Chaucer could have ex- 
“3 erted any influence upon Moliére; that I should regard as wholly 
: impossible. My purpose is simply to show, if I can, that the four- 
- teenth century poet, in the insight and the method of this tale, 
| id, nevertheless, anticipate the great comedy of character of the 
di- seventeenth century dramatist. The English poet’s more or less 
al- close approach to the pattern can be seen in the Miller’s Tale and 
ill: the Reeve’s Tale, which have been noted above. I can see no a priori 


reason why he should not have taken the final step in the tale of 
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January. The structural original of the latter, besides — the Fran: i 


Vouloir of Deschamps’ Miroir de mariage — is a rich and skilfy) | 
psychograph, however unlike January.* Now full and vivid mentg| | 


and temperamental portraiture of men — men in aberration —j; | 


the foundation of Moliére’s comedy. 

The identity of pattern, if I can establish it as internal and or. 
ganic, should be of some use. It should indicate to us what the Mer. 
chant’s Tale really is, and hence how it should be read. It should 
throw light on certain questions of intention, tone, and irony. 

Moliére’s most notable characters differ from Jonson’s chiefly in 
their greater humanity. They are whole men, not merely animated 
aspects or humors of men. They act and move and live in society, 
We see them as husbands, fathers, brothers, citizens, heads of a 
household. Their aberrations are not presented to us as comic cari- 
catures on a flat surface, seen in isolation. Instead, we are show 
their impact upon the milieu of the central figure and his reaction 
to this impact. The aberration necessarily makes important differ. 
ences in the man’s relations to his family and associates and in 
theirs to him. This symmetrical presentation of the man and the 
setting of which he forms a part produces at once comedy of char. 
acter and comedy of manners. The deviation from a rational norm 
is delineated throughout the action and characterization. It is sharp- 
ly contrasted with the norm by means of opposition to the attitude 
and conduct of the protagonist, opposition arising quite naturally 
from the setting and voiced by members of the milieu — wives, 
brothers, friends. In order to reveal the aberration in the clearest 
and most unmistakable light, the protests against it are generally 
put in the most moderate and objective terms. The protagonist, in 
addition to the delusion which principally distinguishes him, may 
be impatient and ‘‘unreasonable’’ in the manner in which he acts 
upon his singular views; the opposition is seldom so deflected by 








motives of temperament or crude self-interest. The protagonist J 


hears but does not heed the voice of reason. Instead, he goes res0- 
lutely on his own way. The plot is so constructed as to rescue those 
whose happiness is threatened by his blind intransigence; in other 
words, his error does not lead to tragedy. The endings are various, 
but only in Le Tartuffe is the dupe really undeceived or ‘‘re-edu- 


8See my article, ‘‘Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale and Deschamps’ Miroir # 
Mariage,’’ PQ, loc. cit. KXV (1946), 193-220. 
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eated.’’? The object is not the reformation of the particular indi- 
vidual but the delineation of comic error in full and concrete repre- 
sentation. Hence the dupe is the central character; he receives by 
far the fullest portrayal; and plot and action derive from his 
characterization. 

Now, if this is Moliére’s method in comedy,‘ is it also an accurate 
account of Chaucer’s procedure in the Merchant’s Tale? In rebuild- 
ing Deschamps’ twelve thousand line psychomachy as a comic nar- 
rative in twelve hundred, his first step is to make the principal 
character a wealthy knight of sixty, never yet married, with his 
seat in Lombardy.® His life has been pretty dissolute, but now, 


Were it for hoolynesse or for dotage (E. 1253), 


he has resolved to take a wife. He is busily looking about for one 
and praying God to enable him to ‘‘knowe of thilke blisful lyf.’’ 
His mind is already made up, at the beginning of the tale. This 
is an important point in the whole question of characterization. 
The old knight’s exact words are quoted by the narrator. They 
leave no doubt as to his views, or the firmness with which he holds 
them, or their extreme form. 


‘*Noon oother lyf,’’ seyde he, ‘‘is worth a bene; 

For wedlock is so esy and so clene, 

That in this world it is a paradys.’’ 

Thus seyde this olde knyght, that was so wys (E. 1263-6). 

Noting incidentally the unobtrusive irony of ‘‘that was so wys,’’ 
let us leave in abeyance, for the moment, the 124-line eulogy of 
marriage which immediately follows and about which there is some 
question, and go on to the next passage. This is January’s an- 
nouncement to his friends. The unconscious baldness of his opening 
statement is remarkable, particularly the juxtapositions. He is, 
by his own assertion, on the edge of the grave, and he has lived 
a dissolute life; but thank God! all shall be amended quickly: he 
is going to marry a young girl right away. 

. . . ‘*Freendes, I am hoor and oold, 
And almoost, God woot, on my pittes brynke; 


Upon my soule somwhat moste I thynke. 
I have my body folily despended ; 





_ ‘The reader may wish to compare my account with Faguet, Emile, En 
lisant Moliére (Paris, 1914), pp. 92ff., 131ff., and 179ff.; or with Lancaster, 
Henry Carrington, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century, Part V (Baltimore, 1942), pp. 102ff. 

It may be noted, in connection with France Vouloir in the Miroir, that 
January is not named until the 147th line of the tale. 
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Blessed be God that it shal been amended! 

For I wol be, certeyn, a wedded man, 

And that anoon in al the haste I kan. 

Unto som mayde fair and tendre of age, 

I prey yow, shapeth for my mariage 

Al sodeynly, for I wol nat abyde’’ (E. 1400-7). 


The concern for his spiritual condition, though a normal aspeet 
of mediaeval man, is doubtless specifically a reflection of Fran 
Vouloir’s attitude in the Miroir. The old age and the previous dis. 
sipation are Chaucerian additions. Thus January not only chooses 





~ x2 


Seat 


aon 


eon 


pias 


a cure of souls deliberately rejected by his prototype; he does w § 


despite two additional circumstances which would doubtless carry 
weight with most readers of any period. 

Next, he develops at length his fixed decision to marry a young 
woman. She must not be over twenty; thirty is far too old fu 
him; women of that age or older are too experienced and clever 
Though these views may have been emphasized for the sake of a drs- 
matic attack on the Wife of Bath, the succeeding lines show Jan. 
uary cherishing a frequent hope of expectant husbands — includ. 
ing the numerous Sganarelles and Arnolphes in the whole pr. 
twentieth century world. He will mold a young wife to his ow 
model : 

‘«But certeynly, a yong thyng may men gye, . 

Right as men may warm wex with handes plye’’ (E. 1429-30). 
In this way, also, he will avoid temptation to adultery and will 
surer of an heir. Running through the standard reasons for mar 
riage, he asserts, with repetitious gusto — and here he reminds t 
of the Wife of Bath, though she must be much younger — that tl 
recommendation of merely spiritual companionship in matrimot| 
will not suit his case. In modern proverbial phrase — similar 
tone to January’s —there may be snow on his roof, but there} 
fire in the furnace, indeed, in all the rest of him. Then, just @ 
he had begun his statement to his friends by announcing his it 
tention to marry, so he concludes by asking, not for their advit 
but their agreement: 


**And syn that ye han herd al myn entente, 
[ prey yow to my wyl ye wole assente’’ (KE. 1467-8). 


Chaucer thus presents January to us from the first as a mal 
with an idée fixe, namely, that marriage is an unmixed blessill 
and exactly what he personally requires. He is not an old man! 


love with a young girl. That will come later, as a consequence 
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his earlier condition. At the beginning he is infatuated with the 
institution of matrimony. He holds the idée quite uncritically and 
without reservation —in short, in absolute form. The absurdity 
of the idea, in the setting and under the circumstances involved, 
is made clear by the careful, objective presentation. It is thus re- 
vealed as an obsession, an aberration in the character. His conse- 
quent isolation from his associates is evident in his desire only for 
acquiescence, not deliberation or advice. 

Our first sight of Moliére’s dupes is altogether similar. Mon- 
sieur Jourdain is hard at work on his lessons with his dancing 
master and his music master (Le bourgeois gentilhomme, I, ii). 
He is determined to be a gentleman regardless of the lack of 
sympathy in his household. When Orgon returns from a_ visit 
to the country, the servant tries repeatedly to tell him about 
his wife’s illness; but Orgon is interested exclusively in the health 
of Tartuffe, which is uniformly reported as excellent (Le Tartuffe, 
I, iv). Argan is shown going over an interminable pile of prescrip- 
tions from his doctor, whom he regards as indispensable to his well- 
being, or, rather, his incurable ill state of being (Le malade imag- 
inaire, I, i). 

We must now take account of the long eulogy of marriage near 
the beginning of the Merchant’s Tale (KE. 1267-1392). If this pas- 
sage is assigned to the narrator (whether the Merchant or other 
hypothetical ‘‘original’’), it must be regarded as bitterly ironical. 
As such, it is perhaps in harmony with the Merchant’s attitude 
and experience as indicated in his Prologue. Koch, however, re- 
gards the discourse as a continuation, or resumption, of January’s 
remarks quoted just before (See Robinson, 818). And, in fact, it 
could be so represented by no more elaborate device than the in- 
sertion of quotation marks.® The transitions would be about as 
smooth as they otherwise are. The only possibly serious inconsis- 
tency would arise from making January say —as an isolated re- 
mark, itself out of tune with the rest of the passage — that a wife 
may last longer than one wishes (E. 1317-18). But in view of the 
well recognized fact that Chaucer did not give the tale careful 
final revision,’ this discrepancy seems of minor importance. And 


‘Line E. 1266 would then be a momentary break in the monologue. 

'E.g., Manly and Rickert say, in a note on E. 1305-6: ‘‘This is one of the 
most striking instances of the fact that the CT had not received Chaucer’s 
final touches?’ (Manly, John M. and Rickert, Edith, The Text of the Canter- 
bury Tales [Chicago, 1940], 111, 474). 
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it might be argued that the violent invective against Theophrasty 
(E. 1295-1310) is more credible as an element of January’s abgo. 
lutist attitude than of the narrator’s bitterness. The motivation 
at any rate involves less— or rather no — ironic reversal. 


But whether the eulogy should be printed as the narrator’s o 


as January’s, there can be no question that it represents the 
thoughts and attitudes of the latter.* His undoubted words, bot) 
before and after, are entirely in harmony with it. Thus his im. 
mediately preceding remark declares the unmarried state wholly 
worthless and wedlock a paradise in this world. And the eulogy 
is immediately followed by a brief summary statement saying 
that these were the considerations which led to January’s decision 
to take a wife.® Then follows at once his announcement to his 
friends, stated in equally unqualified terms. Finally, his later ques 
tion about happiness on earth and in heaven is more extravagant 
than anything in the eulogy. 

It is, therefore, in no way necessary to my interpretation that 
the eulogy should be assigned to January. Nothing is lost of the 
essential irony, however, if this is done. Instead, it becomes for- 
mally internal and thus a more organic part of the characteriza. 
tion. For it is better to have January unconsciously reveal his own 
self-deception — as, of course, he does in his admitted monologues 
— than to have its content described externally and imputed to 
him. The eulogy, moreover, corresponds essentially to the argu: 
ments of Folie and her companions in the Miroir, as I have previous 
ly indicated.'° When these were first presented to Frane Vouloir, he 
delayed his decision in order to obtain a critical opinion from 
Repertoire de Science. Then he asked his original advisers for 4 
re-statement of their case in the form of an answer to Repertoire. 
Only then did he make a decision. January, in contrast to this, # 


8Dempster thinks the transitional passage (E. 1393-4) ‘‘half suggests that 
at least the words immediately preceding [E. 1391-2] should be considered not 
only as the teller’s ironical blow, but at the same time as his phrasing of Jat- 
uary’s thought’’ (Dempster, Germaine, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, Stanford 
University Publications, University Series, Vol. IV, No. 3 [Stanford Univer: 
sity, Cal., 1932], p. 49, fn. 90). 
9E. 1393-8: For which this Januarie, of whom I tolde, 
Considered hath, inwith his dayes olde, 
The lusty lyf, the vertuous quyete, 
That is in mariage hony-sweete; 
And for his freendes on a day he sente, 
To tellen hem th’effect of his entente. 
10PQ, xxv (1946), 193-220. 
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a man who has heard or considered only one side of the case," 
has been entirely persuaded, to the point of total, uncritical, and 
exuberant championship; and who therefore summons his coun- 
selors only to hear the statement of his already fixed plans. 
Chaucer’s enthusiastic apologia pro matrimonio is thus a mental 
portrait of January at the outset of the narrative. As such, it is 
an important element in his characterization. The eulogy, exten- 
sively indebted to the Miroir in general pattern and in specific 
statement, is wholly assimilated to Chaucer’s spirit and purpose 


| in the tale. [ have not space for a detailed comparison of the texts, 


already cited and printed by Lowes and Brown.'* But an examina- 
tion would show that Chaucer has not only reduced the statement 
of the case in bulk. As in January’s later announcement, the old 
age of the man and the youth and beauty of the wife are here jux- 
taposed and emphasized (E. 1268-71), an arrangement not found 
in the numerous arguments of the Miroir. Then, the advantages of 
marriage are expressed in more exaggerated and unqualified terms 
than in the French poem. Ever since God gave Eve to Adam, wom- 
an has been man’s earthly paradise (E. 1325-32). Like the asso- 
cation of age and youth, this argument — at least for the medi- 
aeval reader — powerfully implied its own refutation in the very 
allusion. Equally unsound, and comic in its rhapsodic exuberance, 
is this sweeping generalization : 
A wyf! a, Seinte Marie, benedicite! 


How myghte a man han any adversitee 
That hath a wyf? Certes, I kan nat seye (E. 1337-9).18 


Hard upon this follows the hilariously comic vignette of the 


| vholly subservient, automatically obedient wife, implied as the 


universal type : 





_'The denunciation of Theophrastus implies that January has identified 
limself with one side so completely as to express the partisan view of the op- 
position in an extreme form. 

‘See Lowes, John Livingston, ‘‘Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage,’’ MP, 
= (1910), 165ff.; and Brown, Carleton, ‘‘The Evolution of the Canterbury 
Marriage Group’,’? PMLA, xLvu (1933), 1046 for list. 

‘In this context, the immediately following lines are also comic: 

The blisse which that is betwixe hem tweye 

Ther may no tonge telle, or herte thynke. 
But when echoed in a wholly different context in the Franklin’s Tale (F. 803- 
»), they become the serious utterance of a noble sentiment: 
Who koude telle, but he hadde wedded be, 
The joye, the ese, and the prosperitee 
That is bitwixe an housbonde and his wyf? 
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Al that hire housbonde lust, hire liketh weel; 
She seith nat ones ‘‘nay,’’ whan he seith ‘‘ye.’’ 
*“Do this,’’ seith he; ‘‘ Al redy, sire,’’ seith she (E. 1344-6). 


This leads immediately into an enthusiastic apostrophe to th 


‘‘blisful ordre of wedlok precious,’’ which every man ought ti} 


thank or pray God for all his life on bare knees. This security of 
the matrimonial state sets off an extended citation of famous won. 


en, based on the Miroir and other sources, who have acted or rule § 


well, to the greater glory of husband or country. There is nothing 
inherently absurd about the examples; it is the categorical frame. 
work in which they are introduced that is distorted and hen» 
comic. 

Thus, taking the eulogy in conjunction with January’s announe 
ment, we see that Chaucer has lavished abundant effort upon tl 
delineation of an attitude or state of mind. This full and ric 
psychological characterization is the prelude to overt action. It i 
accomplished by objective description and by self-revelation. Ther 
is no need of the satirist’s lash. The attitude does not call for at- 
tack; full statement is far better; for then it is seen as absurd ani 
laughable on the face of it. 

In the same way Moliére makes us well acquainted with his dups 
before the important action gets under way. We learn the extet 
of Tartuffe’s grip on Orgon from the remarks of Madame Pernelk 
(Le Tartuffe, I, i), who admires that paragon of virtue, and frm 
those of Dorine and Cléante, who see through him (I, ii). Buti 
is the victim himself who reveals the situation most clearly, hap 
py in his delusion. His acceptance of Tartuffe is complete and with 
out reservation or possibility of re-consideration — like January! 
conviction about marriage. He is delighted that Tartuffe has taugi! 
him to disregard all the obligations and responsibilities of life: 


Oui, je deviens tout autre avec son entretien: 

Il m’enseigne 4 n’avoir affection pour rien, 

De toutes amitiés il détache mon Ame, 

Et je verrois mourir frére, enfants, mére et femme, 

Que je m’en soucierois autant que de cela.14 
Cléante’s one-line rejoinder to this is virtually unnoticed by Org 
who continues his forty-line eulogy of Tartuffe (I, v). Likew* 
Arnolphe, in L’école des femmes, and Sganarelle, in L’école & 
maris, are the proudest and hence the best expositors of their dev 


14]bid., I, v. This scene immediately follows that in which Orgon is shom 
inquiring repeatedly about Tartuffe’s health. 
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ations from good sense. Arnolphe explains how, to avoid the risk 
of infidelity, he has had his intended wife (whose guardian he is) 
brought up in complete ignorance of the world and the ways of 


to the 

ght ti society (L’école des femmes, I, i). Sganarelle is no less firmly con- 
v . . . . 

rity of yvinced that absolute strictness is the only rule for the upbringing 
Ni : " ‘ 

won. of girls, and is thus contrasted with his moderate older brother, 
a . ia . . eee 

-rulej@ Who represents the author’s views (L’école des maris, I, i, iii). 

othing L’école des femmes, indeed, presents a continuous series of ex- 


frame. @ position (III, ii-iii) wholly comparable in length and in the ex- 
hen» & treme nature of the ideas to the eulogy in the Merchant’s Tale. 
First telling Agnés to give him her full attention, Arnolphe in- 
ouny.§ structs her for seventy-two lines in the proper conduct of a wife. 
on th @ Perpetually grateful to him for raising her from obscurity to the 
d rid proud position of his consort, she must never forget the serious- 
Its ness of her obligations to her husband. She owes him complete sub- 
Ther & servience, obedience more absolute than a soldier owes his com- 
for at @ mander or a valet his master. She will lower her eyes respectfully 
rd ani @ before his glance — save when he is disposed to a special benignity. 
She must never give ear to any temptation to err; wicked wives 
‘dups are plunged into boiling cauldrons on earth and their souls suffer 
extent ™ the same punishment after death. At the end of the lecture he gives 
ornel: @ her a book entitled Les maximes du mariage, ow Les devoirs de la 
1 fron B /eémme mariée, which versifies these principles and dictates a nar- 
Butt @ "Ww domesticity as well. Agnés reads off ten of the maxims, and 
, hap is then told to con the rest for herself. Arnolphe, in the soliloquy 
| with @ Which follows immediately, has recourse to the identical metaphor 
uaryiff of woman as wax that had appealed to January: 
taugi Je ne puis faire mieux que d’en faire ma femme. 
‘fe: Ainsi que je voudrai, je tournerai cette 4me: 
Comme un morceau de cire entre mes mains elle est, 
Et je lui puis donner la forme qui me plait (III, iii). 
Chaucer tells us that January’s request for approval of his plan 
was received with varying comments, but he gives us only the ad- 
Orgol vice offered by the old knight’s two brothers, Placebo and Justinus. 
at I have tried to show elsewhere’® that they do not really debate the 
15 és question of marriage. We must now ask what, then, is their function 
.— ithe tale? Placebo, of course, is the completely acquiescent courtier. 
He is in favor of anything his lord wishes and opposed to anything 


cusnsseniceesees 


r devi: 


‘SPQ, xxv (1946), 193-220. 
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he opposes. But Chaucer does not merely tell us this, or let us y 
it from the manner and content of Placebo’s speech. Instead, ly 
makes him go out of his way to tell January that this is his fixej 
policy as a lord’s counselor. Any mere adviser who ever disagreg 
with or opposes his master — when asked for advice, apparently!- 
is a great fool. This is so gross and palpable, and so unctuousl 
repeated, that we have no excuse for missing the point (E. 149} 
1505): The point is that January evinces not the slightest regent. 
ment of this insult to his intelligence. He is not even aware of it 
though it must be perfectly evident to the reader. On the contrary, 
when January is displeased with Justinus’ suggestions, he tun 
back to Placebo for a second approbation of his project (E. 156d. 
73). Of course he is not disappointed. Thus Placebo, who is iné:- 
dentally a parody of the type of obsequious courtier, is primarily 
an instrument for the characterization of January. The episod 
sounds one of the depths of his sottishness. He is so far sunk in 
what the Elizabethans called self-conceit that agreement with hin 
is evidence of wisdom, while the least hint of dissent is proof of 
the opposite. 

It happens that Chaucer in a passage of the Suwmmoner’s Talk 
presents us with a parallel to this situation — but with a significant 
difference. The hypocritical friar of that tale, also an oppressively 
unctuous individual, is rebuking his long-suffering victim, Thoma 
for his supposedly numerous shortcomings. His firm adjuratious 
are liberally illustrated by anecdotes, one of which tells of a cou 
selor who warned his king of the debilitating effects of drink 
whereupon the king called for his bow and arrow and shot the 
counselor’s son dead on the spot — just to refute the advice. From 
this incident the friar draws the moral embodied in Placebo’s po! 
icy. Then in his gratuitous arrogance he goes on to explain ¢ 
Thomas : 


To a povre man men sholde his vices telle, 
But nat to a lord, thogh he sholde go to helle (D. 2077-8). 


The remark is doubtless not lost on Thomas; he sees to it that th 
worthy friar is in bad odor at the end of the tale. A sycophatl 
who flaunts his vice before a man in his senses does not escape Wl 
punished. . 

Placebo, though he adds a telling stroke in the presentation “ 
January, is incidental (rather than basic, as is Justinus) in the 
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pattern of comedy followed, as I think, by Moliére generally and 
by Chaucer in the Merchant’s Tale. The pattern does not demand 
unscrupulous flatterers not in league with the people who seek to 
exploit the dupe. Yet L’avare offers a striking parallel to Placebo 
—again with a difference. Valére, in love with Elise, the daughter 
of Harpagon, the miser, has attached himself to the latter in the 
capacity of aide or assistant. In the opening sceue he explains his 
method to Elise. It is clear and definite: he pretends to agree with 
everything Harpagon says. In a somewhat cynical passage, Valére 
sets forth the infallibility of this procedure: 

...j’éprouve que pour gagner les hommes, il n’est point de meilleure voie 
que de se parer 4 leurs yeux de leurs inclinations, que de donner dans leurs 
maximes, encenser leurs défauts, et applaudir 4 ce qu ’ils font. On n’a que 
faire d’avoir peur de trop charger la complaisance; et la maniére dont on les 
joue a beau étre visible, les plus fins toujours sont de grandes dupes du coté 


de la flatterie; et il n’y a rien de si impertinent et de si ridicule qu’on ne 
fasse avaler lorsqu’on 1’assaisonne en louange (I, i). 


This arrangement is responsible for much of the fun of the play. 
In the scene in which Harpagon wants Valére’s help in persuad- 
ing Elise to marry a wealthy old man, the young lover is very 
amusingly at cross purposes with himself. Yet Moliére employs this 


seene primarily to disclose the extent of the miser’s obsession with 
money. The elderly suitor will take his daughter sans dot, which 
becomes the key phrase and the key idea with Harpagon. Valére 
is obliged to agree with him that this is, indeed, a decisive feature 
of the situation. But in doing so he constantly points out that there 
are people who would say that affection, suitability, the inclinations 
of the girl, ete., ete., are considerations that ought to be taken 
into account. The dialogue thus serves admirably as characteriza- 
tion of Harpagon (I, v). 

The content of Justinus’ advice to January I have summarized 
elsewhere.’* It is an eminently reasonable set of remarks. Justinus 
does not deny that marriage may be a good thing, either for man- 
kind or for January. If it is to be undertaken, however, it should 
be with deliberation and forethought. Marriage cannot be assumed 
to be good on the basis of outer appearances; Justinus’ own ex- 
perience indicates that. It is difficult enough for a young man to 
make a complete success of it; January can scarcely hope to suc- 
‘eed with a young woman (the only kind he has said he wished). 


It is to be noted that Justinus does not ridicule the folly of Jan- 
————ss 


“PQ, xxv (1946), 193-220, 
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uary, already made fully manifest to the reader. Nor does he &. 
nounce the dishonesty of Placebo, which has been equally disclose; 
He is, in fact, a model of restraint, in view of the obvious tempta. 
tions. He leans over backward to avoid giving offense. He contfing 
himself carefully within the limits ,of sane, practical, ‘‘constry. 
tive’’ advice in keeping with the concrete realities of the situation 
His fundamental tact will not escape the careful reader. Alt, 
gether, Justinus represents a rather clement version of the attitud 
implied in his name. Contrasted, as he is, with unscrupulous flat. 
tery, he stands for good sense and reason in not unattractive guix 

In this portrayal Chaucer shows himself a sound psychologist 
A man’s true friends do not, in his presence, laugh boisterous 
at his deeply entrenched folly or hurl it in his face. Outsiders, suc 
as readers, will laugh heartily enough, because they are outsider, 
mere spectators. But friends will be concerned to remedy the sitv. 
ation, or at least check its extravagance. To them the aberration i 
the dupe is not, predominantly, amusing; it is distressing. 

This effort to recall the infatuated protagonist to the path of 
reason and sense is an important part of Moliére’s usual methoi 
in comedy. It suitably motivates a friend or relative as a more ot 
less prominent figure in the plot. And the consequent dialogu 
with the protagonist serves to reveal the ful! extent of the obse 
sion and the intransigence with which he clings to it. Some of thes 
friends or relatives are more outspoken than is Justinus on bi 
first appearance. But his two speeches — the second of which wil 
be noticed later, in another connection — just about cover tl 
range of attitude represented by corresponding characters in Mol: 
ére. In both Chaucer and the French poet, the primary attitude} 
not raillery or ridicule or denunciation. Instead of these, the frien! 
offers kindly, dispassionate advice. He does not, as a rule, try t 
destroy the basic conviction of the protagonist, root and brane 
He tries to make the latter see his pet notion in something lilt 
perspective and due proportion; implicitly or explicitly, he ap 
peals to reason. Bluntly and repeatedly repulsed, he may, like Ju 
tinus in his second passage, be driven to satirical rejoinder to tht 
more flagrant extravagances of the dupe. 


Thus Cléante, brother-in-law of Orgon, endeavors to distinguis! 

. . . “I 

between hypocrisy and true piety in such a way that Orgon wi 
see the difference, and to indicate the unreasonable domination “ 
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the latter by Tartuffe, whether he is genuine or not (Le Tartuffe, 
I, v). Béralde undertakes to persuade his brother, Argan, success- 
ively that he should not compel his daughter to marry a physician 
simply because Argan thinks he needs a doctor around for himself ; 
that, in fact, he is not ill and does not require any such constant 
treatment; and finally that, if he must have a doctor, another will 
do as well as Monsieur Purgon. (Le mal. imag., III, iii-vi). From 
the beginning to the end of Le misanthrope, Philinte gently but 
perseveringly seeks to convince Alceste that his policy of universal 
and unqualified candor is impossible in this world. The wife and 
servant of Monsieur Jourdain, in more forthright but still friendly 
tone, voice the criticism of common sense anent his blundering 
social aspirations (Le bour. gent., III, iii-vi). In words, as in ae- 
tion, Ariste is a total contrast to his strict and eccentric brother, 
both of whom wish to marry the girls for whose education they have 
been responsible as guardians (L’école des maris). And Chrysalde 
is a sceptical — and questioning — auditor while Arnolphe explains 
the theory of seclusion by which he has had Agnés reared (L’école 
des femmes, I, i). 

Now, how is this friendly interest, this thoughtful reasoning, 
received by the dupes? The response is practically uniform, in 
Moliére and in Chaucer. They reject it outright. Often they get 
angry, and cast slurs upon the friend; invariably they re-affirm 
or persist in their previous attitude. January does all of these, in 
a very few lines. This is his reply to Justinus’ restrained words of 
caution : 

‘*Wel,’’ quod this Januarie, ‘‘and hastow sayd? 

Straw for thy Senek, and for thy proverbes! 

I counte nat a panyer ful of herbes 

Of scole-termes. Wyser men than thow, 

As thou hast herd, assenteden right now 

To my purpos. Placebo, what sey ye?’’ (E. 1566-71). 
Placebo of course says what January wants to hear, and with that 
the discussion is closed. To Cléante’s long and earnest plea Orgon 
replies in just one line: ‘‘ Monsieur mon cher beau-frére, avez-vous 
tout dit?’’ (Le Tartuffe, I, v). When Cléante says yes, Orgon bids 
him good-bye and starts to leave. Argan, having agreed not to get 
excited, loses his temper as soon as Béralde asks about his surpris- 
ing plan to send his daughter to a convent: 


(RZ . ‘ 5 oo 
Bér.: D’oi vient, mon frére, qu’ayant le bien que vous avez, et n’ayant 
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d’enfants qu’une fille, car je ne compte pas la petite, d’od vient, dis-je, qu 
vous parlez de la mettre dans un couvent? 

Arg.: D’ow vient, mon frére, que je suis maitre dans ma famille pour fain 
ce que bon me semble?’’ (Le mal. imag., III, iii). 

And when Béralde has explained his grounds for doubting the wi. 
versal wisdom of the doctors, Argan becomes sarcastic : 

‘¢ Arg.: C’est-A-dire que toute la science du monde est renfermée dans votre 
téte, et vous voulez en savoir plus que tous les grands médecins de notre siéecle,”’ 
Monsieur Jourdain makes it plain that he considers his wife to 
stupid and ignorant to form an intelligent judgment about his un- 
dertaking to become a gentleman (Le bourg. gent., ITI, ilii-vi). Al- 
ceste is incredibly rude and violent toward Philinte, his best friend, 
the play begins, indeed, with his decision to dismiss Philinte be. 
cause of what Aleeste considers his excessive cordiality to a mere 
acquaintance (Le misanthrope). And Sganarelle insults the mild 
mannered Ariste with a freedom and frequency that only a brother 
could tolerate (L’école des maris). 

At the end of the conversation it is agreed — necessarily ! — that 
January shall be married ‘‘whanne hym liste, and where he wolde” 
(KE. 1576). He reviews in his mind all the young women round 
about, checks them off one by one, and finally fixes his choice- 
on a youthful beauty but not a fortune. Chaucer tells us how he 


. chees hire of his owene auctoritee; 
For love is blynd alday, and may nat see (E. 1597-8). 


Thereafter he spends his nights imagining her charms of body and 
bearing; that is, until the wedding can be arranged. January’ 
complete confidence in his own judgment is emphasized : 


And whan that he on hire was condescended, 

Hym thoughte his choys myghte nat ben amended. 

For whan that he hymself concluded hadde, 

Hym thoughte ech oother mannes wit so badde 

That inpossible it were to repplye 

Agayn his choys, this was his fantasye (E. 1605-10). 
He now summons his friends again. ‘‘ Alderfirst,’’ he asks them not 
to offer any arguments against his purpose, which he says is pleas- 
ant to God and the basis of his future happiness (E. 1618-22). In- 
stead, they will please arrange the match as soon as possible. 

January himself, however, delays them for a moment. This is 

the point at which he asks — in twenty lines — a remarkable ques 
tion. | do not think it necessary to quote this reiterative and fatv- 
ous speech. Nevertheless, it is the climax of Chaucer’s (prelimi- 
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nary) characterization of January. His portrait is now complete, 
and Chaucer is ready to show him in direct action vis-d-vis with 
May. Nothing that January will do henceforth can surprise us, 
though it will all entertain us. For we have sounded the depth of 
his folly. 

The problem, which he propounds in unquestionable earnest, is 
this. No man, he has heard, can have perfect happiness both on earth 
and in heaven. But there is no doubt of the perfect happiness of 
husbands on earth. If he marries, therefore, will he lose heaven? 
(E. 1634-54). This crowning absurdity moves Justinus to reply, 
Chaucer says, rather lightly (‘‘right in his japerye’’) and offhand- 
edly; he does not think it necessary to cite authorities! (E. 1655-8). 
He is, nevertheless, only mildly satirical, and his reply concludes 
with kind and sober counsel to moderation (E. 1678ff.). 

Moliére makes at least a partially similar use of this type of in- 
cident in his characterization. Often, perhaps usually, one piece 
of extraordinary nonsense (but not nonsense to the protagonist) 
stands out amid many of the same general kind — like the willing- 
ness of Jonson’s Sir Epicure Mammon to buy up the roofs of 
churches and turn the metal into gold (The Alchemist, I, i). 
Everyone remembers Monsieur Jourdain’s discovery that he has 
been using prose all his life (Le bourg. gent., I1, iv). Argan, we 
may not recall so readily, wonders whether in exercising he should 
walk up and down or across the area (Le mal. imag., II, ii). Har- 
pagon, the miser, declares that it is foolish to give people a ‘‘Good 
morning’’; one should lend it instead (L’avare, II, iv). Arnolphe 
tells Chrysalde about the innocent question of Agnés: whether 
babies are begotten through the ear (L’école des femmes, I, i). Ar- 
nolphe is amused at this; but he does not suspect that such ignor- 
ance in his ward illustrates the absurdity of his system of educa- 
tion. As evidence of Tartuffe’s piety, Orgon tells Cléante the story 
of that paragon’s self-reproach because he had killed a louse in 
church with excessive anger (Le Tartuffe, I, v). 

Such incidents are calculated to make the reader throw back his 
head and roar with laughter; and say to himself: ‘‘Now I know 
the man’s crazy !’’? They give the measure of the delusion. If the 
dupe is capable of that, we know where we are with him. Sometimes, 
indeed, a character in the play voices the reader’s reaction. Very 
soon after Arnolphe has related the anecdote about Agnés to Chrys- 
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alde, he has occasion to remind his forgetful friend that he has 
changed his name from Arnolphe to Monsieur de la Souche. Chrys. 
alde, left alone a moment later, exclaims: ‘‘Good heavens, I think 
he’s crazy every way!’’'? This is Cléante’s answer to the story 
of the louse: 

Parbleu! vous étes fou, mon frére, que je croi. 

Avec de tels discours vous moquez-vous de moi? (Le Tartuffe, I, v). 
And Orgon’s conduct throughout the play justifies the description 
of him put in the mouth of Tartuffe, scoundrel though he is: 


C’est un homme, entre nous, & mener par le nez; 

De tous nos entretiens il est pour faire gloire, 

Et je 1’ai mis au point de voir tout sans rien croire (IV, v). 
The last line is validated by Orgon’s previous refusal to believe 
his wife and son, both of whom tell him that Tartuffe has tried to 
seduce the former. (This line, as it happens, would be an exact 
statement of the condition of January at the end of the tale.) When 
Argan is in a state of distraction for fear of the diseases which 
he believes his offended physician may bring upon him, Béralde 
at last breaks out: 


Le simple homme que vous étes! (Le mal. imag., ITI, vi). 


Thus, although Moliére’s method consists predominantly in ob- 
jective revelation of the aberrations of his protagonists, extreme 
situations sometimes evoke labeling as well. This is a momentary 
occurrence, however; it never develops, or degenerates, into vitu- 
peration or denunciation. Now, does Chaucer, who portrays Janu- 
ary’s folly in its completeness, ever name it in so many words! 
At the very beginning of the tale, he refrains from saying whether 
the decision to marry was taken ‘‘for hoolynesse or for dotage” 
(E. 1253). After the announcement of his plan, ‘‘heigh fantasye” 
and eager attention occupy January in the project (E. 1577). When 
he has made his choice, exclusively on his own authority and in 
formation (or lack of it), Chaucer sets beside the fact the unob- 
trusive but ironical and suggestive line: 


For love is blynd alday, and may nat see (E. 1598). 


The conviction that no one could possibly demur at his selection — 
‘‘this was his fantasye’’ (E. 1608). When he asks the question 
about happiness on earth and in heaven, we are told that Justinu 


171L’école des femmes, I, i. Ma foi, je le tiens fou de toutes les maniéres. 
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‘hated his folye’’ (E. 1655). In describing the wedding, the poet 
remarks that it is impossible to write adequately of the mirth when 
tender youth weds stooping age (E. 1738-9). On this occasion, when- 
ever January looks at May he is ‘‘ravysshed in a traunce’’ (E. 
1750). The fullest statement is in the poet’s comment on the irrele- 
vance of January’s blindness to his deception: 

O Januarie, what myghte it thee availle, 

Thogh thou myghte se as fer as shippes saille? 

For as good is blynd deceyved be 

As to be deceyved whan a man may se (E. 2107-10). 
These brief phrases, words, casual remarks, and incidental allu- 
sions, scattered through the leisurely narrative, quietly support 
and corroborate the objective characterization. Chaucer stands at 
a certain distance from his character ; his camera shoots from about 
the same range as Moliére’s. 


III 


[ have tried to demonstrate the close similarity in method of 
characterization between Moliére and Chaucer in the Merchant’s 
Tale. This similarity is based on an identical insight into the nature 
of the comic character. No such relationship, however, is to be ex- 
pected in the plots of the two poets. Aside from the fact that one 
was writing a narrative poem and the other a group of plays, no 
character in Moliére is, of course, quite like January. And both in the 
Merchant’s Tale and Moliére the plot derives essentially from the 
characterization; that is part of their fundamental likeness. The 
number and the closeness of analogous events and situations is, 
nevertheless, remarkable. We can deal rather summarily with some 
of these. 

The foundation of Chaucer’s descriptive method in the episode 
of the wedding feast is the ‘‘superlative’’ manner, familiar to us 
in the general Prologue, the Knight’s Tale, and elsewhere. But in 
the Merchant’s Tale, as in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, this is raised 
to the mock-heroic level. Neither Orpheus, nor Amphion and The- 
odomas of Thebes, nor Joab in the Bible played such music or blew 
their trumpets so loudly. Venus and Bacchus (doubtless repre- 
sented by costumed figures, according to the fashion of the time) 
rejoice at the feast. Hymen never saw so merry a bridegroom as 
January. Martianus Capella, who is famed for his account of the 
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wedding of Mercury and Philology, would be quite unequal to this 
oceasion. There is not a little in common between January’s wed- 
ding — as Chaucer presents it—and Monsieur Jourdain’s en- 
noblement as a Turkish mamamouchi or Argan’s reception into the 
College of Physicians. Moliére, to be sure, uses these devices as 
dénouements (whereas Chaucer is only midway in his story), and 
doubtless employed them because he had instructions in each case 
to produce a comédie-ballet. But the resemblance is none the less 
genuine. The three protagonists are all in a state of half-knowledge 
and half-deception. They know what appears to be happening and, 
of course, heartily approve. But none of them has a gleam of the 
irony and absurdity so manifest to authors and readers alike. Their 
insensitivity derives from the aberrations which make them funda- 
mentally comic characters. 

January obligingly arranges the first rendezvous of May and 
Damyan when he sends his wife to visit the allegedly ill squire. 
Monsieur Jourdain, besides lending money freely to the marquis, 
Dorante, entrusts him with gifts of jewelry for the noble lady to 
whom he thinks he is paying court through that intermediary. 
Actually, Dorante, besides giving the lady a supper at Jourdain’s 
house (and expense), presents the jewelry as his gift and persuades 
her to marry him, all before the eyes of the bon bourgeois. 

January as lover is treated in the mock-heroic vein of Cervantes, 
with an alternation of aphrodisiacs and aubades based on the Song 
of Songs; ‘‘skyn of houndfyssh’’ contrasts with singing of turtle 
doves. In the course of the tale January moves through definite 
phases. At the outset he is in love with matrimony as an institution. 
When he has selected May, among a number of candidates, his in- 
fatuation is fixed on her. When he goes blind, but not before, he 
becomes intensely jealous, and scarcely allows her out of literal 
reach. But the blindness and the jealousy, both in the forefront of 
his consciousness, bring about a change in his treatment of May. 
The confident and self-sufficient lord who summoned his court to 
hear the announcement of his plan to wed a young woman whom 
he can mold like wax is scarcely recognizable in the anxious and 
helpless old man who — just before the consummation in the pear 
tree — begs May to be faithful to him. As the two walk — alone, 
he thinks — in the garden, January makes a declaration of love 
and dependence: 
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THE MERCHANT’S TALE, JONSON AND MOLIERE 


““Now wyf,’’ quod he, ‘‘heere nys but thou and I, 
That art the creature that I best love. 
For by that Lord that sit in hevene above, 
Levere ich hadde to dyen on a knyf, 
Than thee offende, trewe deere wyf!’’ (E. 2160-4). 
He chose her for love, not for her fortune. If she will be true to 
him she will win the love of Christ, keep her reputation unspotted, 
and receive all his possessions. Indeed, the papers conveying the 
property shall be executed before to-morrow night. He is jealous, 
it is true, but that is because of his love: 
‘¢, .. whan that I considere youre beautee, 
And therwithal the unlikly elde of me, 
I may nat, certes, though I sholde dye, - 
Forbere to been out of youre compaignye 
For verray love ...’’ (E. 2179-83). 
And his frantic eagerness to please May is evident in the language 
in which he agrees to her suggestion that she climb on his back in 
ascending the pear tree: 
‘*Certes,’’ quod he, ‘‘theron shal be no lak, 
Mighte I yow helpen with myn herte blood’’ (E. 2346-7). 

Dr. Dempster thinks Chaucer assigns this suggestion to May in 
order to give ‘‘his Merchant an additional chance to portray wom- 
en as almost repulsively cynical.’’* It will be best to quote con- 
secutively her further comment on the conclusion of the story. 

For a superficial reader, the tale ends in the classical manner of the ‘‘ wo- 
men’s wiles’’ fabliaux, i.e., by a charitable and successful lulling into sleep of 
the one spark of clearsightedness betrayed by the dupe in the course of the 
tale... But the impression is not that of comedy. In the last few pages, 
what little sympathy the reader can feel has been enlisted on the side of Jan- 
uary, so that all the bitterness and resentment stirred up against women in 
the first part of the tale come back to us and make that last touch of irony 
almost as different in feeling from the usual dénouement of a fabliau as the 
Merchant’s Tale on the whole differs from La borgoise d’Orliens or Des 
tresces,19 
Dr. Dempster’s good nature has got the better of her here, as has 
happened to some modern critics of Shakespeare and Moliére. 

January’s plea, of which excerpts have been quoted above, is in 
itself wholly sincere and wholly abject. If Chaucer had had any in- 
tention of ‘‘redeeming’’ him, of arousing sympathy for and with 
him—in short, of making him a tragic character — this would 
have been a proper place at which to start. But if that were the 

proper p 
author’s purpose, neither the entreaty to May nor the rapidly fol- 
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Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, p. 57. 
19Ibid, 
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lowing dénouement would be a proper or a possible place at which 
to end. For this is the first occasion on which January manifests 
any consideration for the feelings or attitude of anyone who might 
conceivably have a point of view different from his own.”° Here, 
indeed, he recognizes that his old age must be unattractive and that 
his jealousy may be irritating to May. But it is too late in the day 
to win either her loyalty or the reader’s sympathy. Nor is this all, 
by any means. May proposes that he put his arms around the tree 
while she climbs up simply because that is the only possible way of 
allaying his universal suspicion. The line, 


‘*For wel I woot that ye mystruste me’’ (E. 2343), 


which is a part of her suggestion, makes this quite clear. How on- 
erous and vexing this jealousy was to her has been fully indicated 
earlier, in the account of January’s change after he became blind: 
... he may nat forgoon 

That he nas jalous everemoore in oon; 

Which jalousye it was so outrageous, 

That neither in halle, n’yn noon oother hous, 

Ne in noon oother place, neverthemo, 

He nolde suffre hire for to ryde or go, 

But if that he had hond on hire alway... 
Chaucer employs seven negatives to express the completeness of 
this list — probably a record. In the next line he reports the effect 


on the young and beautiful wife: 


For which ful ofte wepeth fresshe May ... (E. 2085-92). 


What woman would not? 

The contradiction in January’s behavior when he begs May to 
be faithful is thus plainly apparent. It is a fundamentally comic 
conflict. He does not trust her away from him for a moment in 
time or a yard in space, but he offers to give her everything he 
owns; and that not after his death but next day! Of course he is 
perfectly ‘‘sincere’’ in both attitudes; he has no inkling of their 
inconsistency. No real rapport, no mutual affection has grown up 
between the pair. January is unaware of its absence because he has 
never been aware of the possibility of its presence. His infatuation 
with May is wholly self-centered. When he fears that he may lose 


20. am unable to regard January’s talk in E. 1755-61 and 1828ff., as ex- 
pressing any genuine ‘‘scruples and delicate feelings toward May’’ (Dempster, 
Dramatie Irony in Chaucer, p. 54). 1 think he is trying to assure himself of 
his capacities. 
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her the only thing he can think of is to try to buy her. He is con- 
stitutionally unable to treat a wife as a person. To him she is a 
thing — to be enjoyed and controlled (if at all possible )— but still 
a thing. In this egoistic isolation which renders him incapable of 
the normal human relationship January is analogous to the Wife 
of Bath. To her, domination of the husband is the exclusive goal, 
at least until it is attained. She has made a career of husband- 
taming; she has five trophies duly laid away — under (inexpen- 
sive) tombstones ; she is ready to do battle with a sixth. Whatever 
the modern psychoanalyst may make of her, she was a comic char- 
acter to her creator and his age in two primary ways. She set out 
energetically to reverse the traditional hierarchy, in which the wife 
was not, indeed, a slave, but a partner of definitely junior status. 
And in order to accomplish this she obviously destroyed a consider- 
able part of the usual human relationship between marital part- 
ners. January is comic, at first, because of his ignorance of the 
realities of matrimony, his enthusiastic assumption of complete 
control and complete happiness. He is comic in the plea for May’s 
fidelity because, although he has learned nothing in the meantime, 
he has been driven into an impossible position. He tries to maintain 
and to reverse the traditional rdles, both in extreme form and both 
at the same time. He is comic at the end of the tale because the 
reversal has now been made complete. Suddenly restored to nor- 
mal vision, he at first acts normally and realistically: he denounces 
the iniquity of May and Damyan. But when she has talked to him 
a bit (under the inspiration of Proserpine, to be sure, but that is 
incidental — his sudden return to vision and rationality is equally 
miraculous), he relapses into a deeper depth than before. He is led 
to accept the fantastically absurd account of the cure for blindness 
and, at the same time, to reject, on the flimsiest pretext, the evidence 
of his fully restored sight. At the outset he was his own dupe; at 
the end he is May’s as well. 

Moliére, in L’école des femmes, presents Arnolphe in a closely 
analogous reversal of position. First he shows the self-selected 
fiancé of Agnés enjoining a complete set of tyrannical precepts up- 
on his intended bride.” But despite his vigilance she has fallen 
in love with Horace. In the desperate effort to win her for him- 
self, the former absolute monarch is driven to enact the réle of ab- 


ee 


21$ee above, p. 355. 
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ject lover (V, iv). Of this the playwright makes a delightfully 
amusing situation. Arnolphe is unable to throw off his former rile 
entirely, and the contradiction is similar to that which makes Jan. 
uary hold May by the arm while he pleads with her. 

Our sympathy with Agnés, charming and brilliant ingénue de. 
prived of a normal education by Arnolphe’s fantastic selfishness, 
is complete. This is also true of Isabelle in L’école des maris, who 
outwits and escapes her tyrant, Sganarelle, to marry her lover Va. 
lére. But what about May? Doubtless many mediaeval readers shud. 
dered and, like the Host, dismissed her as merely another deceitful 
woman: 

‘*Ey! Goddes mercy!’’ seyde oure Hooste tho, 
‘Now swich a wyf I pray God kepe me fro! 
Lo, whiche sleightes and subtilitees 
in wommen been! .. .’’ (E, 2419-22). 
But May is, in fact, a provokingly interesting character. Chaucer, 
who employs her as January’s nemesis, does not choose to satisfy 
our curiosity entirely. Her personality must be inferred, if it is 
not ignored. She is, of course, a consummate actress, adroit at tears 
and deft at tricks. She replies to January’s entreaty in just the 
right tone of pitiful protest while she signals to Damyan to 
climb the tree; she is exactly bold and confident enough to put 
her husband on the defensive after the discovery. But all this is, 
or may be, a mask. January chose her in the first place (among 
other reasons, of course, and at long range) for what he took to be 
Hir wise governaunce, hir gentillesse, 
Hir wommanly berynge, and hire sadnesse (E. 1603-4). 
At the wedding feast, she sits 


. . with so benyngne a chiere, 

Hire to biholde it semed fayerye. 

Queene Ester looked nevere with swich an ye 

On Assuer, so meke a look hath she (E. 1742-5). 
The picture is one of demure acquiescence. Chaucer deliberately 
makes May ‘‘a deep one.’’ Her silence throughout the early part 
of her participation in the story is phenomenal. We do not know 
what she thought of the wedding; and the author tells us that God 
knows what she thought of January’s love-making (E. 1851). Her 
first words are the soliloquy on the day of her first visit to Dam- 
yan; she has fallen in love with him promptly and unreservedly 
(E. 1982-5). As Chaucer narrates the affair ironically and in mock- 
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heroic vein, it follows that May has his dramatic sympathy (of this 
there is no doubt) rather than his moral approval. His attitude is 
not exactly that of Moliére toward Agnés and Isabelle. 

In this respect, then, the parallel between Chaucer’s pattern and 
Moliére’s is imperfect. Chaucer does not include a character or 
characters who must be — honorably — rescued from the aberra- 
tion of the protagonist. January’s folly injures only himself and 
his wife — hence only himself if we cannot grant May our full 
sympathy. But setting, background, and milieu are as full and rich 
as in the seventeenth-century dramatist. January is a wealthy 
knight with a numerous court; his brothers, who advise him on 
this occasion, are only the most prominent among the many of his 
retinue. All of the action takes place on his estate, which includes 
a palace, with a large hall and a dais, the scene of the magnificent 
wedding celebration. Then there is the splendid garden, fine enough 
to attract Pluto and Proserpine. May, likewise, is a great lady. 
When she visits Damyan’s quarters, presumably also in the palace, 
she is accompanied by a train of female attendants — like Criseyde 
when she calls on Troilus. This milieu of gentility is a different 
world from that of Alisoun in the Miller’s Tale or even the mer- 
chant’s wife in the Shipman’s Tale. We are given here a comedy 
of manners as well as character. We know the daily life of these 
gentlefolk as intimately as we know that of Moliére’s prosperous 
hourgeois. 

The plot is essentially simple. Interest is concentrated around the 
central figure. First he receives full and careful characterization ; 
the plot is a logical and probable presentation of the protagonist 
in action. The other characters are presented with sufficient full- 
ness to make their relation to him entirely clear, but they are not 
developed for their own sake. The pace is smooth and leisurely ; 
successive episodes are presented with a comfortable fullness. The 
tale is more than half as long as the Knight’s Tale. About twice the 
length of the Miller’s Tale and three times that of the Reeve’s Tale, 
it has fewer characters, a much simpler plot, and hence far greater 
concentration than these, its closest analogues in Chaucer. The ele- 
ments just mentioned are, of course, typical of Moliére’s comedies. 
Perhaps the mock-heroic vein in Chaucer’s narrative may be con- 
sidered as conveying a quality dependent chiefly on the directing 
and the acting in a play. 
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The tone is one of rich and mellow irony.*? The narrator’s mood 
is that of detachment and serenity.** If we regard the eulogy of 
marriage at the beginning as representing January’s thoughts — 
and I have argued that we must — there is no direct or fierce satir: 
at all. The entire tale is then of a piece. Surely Chaucer, in the 
period of the later Canterbury Tales, would scarcely have conceived 
it or executed it otherwise. To have done so would have been to mix 
the mood and mode of Jonson with those of Moliére. I know mw 
reason to think the mature Chaucer capable of such a psychological 
confusion. 

Some, who see Moliére as represented in Meredith’s Essay om 
Comedy and the Comic Spirit, rather than in the theatre, may 
think that the final incident in the pear tree throws my whole argu. 
ment out of court. That scene itself is, of course, out of the ques 
tion on any stage at any time. Farcical elements, however, hav 
been prominent among the ingredients of great comedy from Aris 
tophanes through Shakespeare to Shaw. In Le médecin malgré lwi 
Moliére qualifies an unwilling candidate for the doctorate by hay- 
ing him given a flogging on the stage. Slaps, successful and unsue- 
cessful, are common stage business in the plays. Having listened 
to Tartuffe’s urgent effort to seduce his wife, Orgon crawls out 
from under a table in the best manner of the bedroom farce of 
vaudeville. Argan’s conversation is interrupted by a visit to the 
bathroom, duly noted; and Monsieur Purgon’s assistant brings 4 
huge syringe upon the stage to be used in Argan’s treatment. [1 
other words, the pear tree incident — handled as Chaucer handle 
it, without over-emphasis — is in the spirit of Moliére, though not 
within his practical range as a playwright. Both poets evoke the 
thoughtful laughter of the Comic Spirit. But those silvery tone 
unite, not in dissonance, but in harmonious symphony with the 
earthy guffaws of the multitude. 


22Although I disagree with Dr. Dempster about the mood of the tale, | 
gladly pay tribute to her full study of the instances of irony in it, as well 280 
Chaucer generally (op. cit.). 

23Cf. Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1928), p. 596. 





THE HOROSCOPE OF MYCETES IN MARLOWE’S 
TAMBURLAINE I 


By JOHNSTONE PARR 
University of Alabama 


With the possible exception of Bajazeth, Tamburlaine’s chief ad- 
versary, none of the minor characters who give vitality to Mar- 
lowe’s Jamburlaine, Part I, are distinguished or even characterized 
in the several accounts which Marlowe used as sources.’ Because of 
this meagerness of raw materials, Marlowe was compelled to fall 
back upon his originality in making the minor characters distinct.’ 
In doing so he characterized Mycetes, King of Persia, as so utterly 
absurd that he might be classed with that group of dramatic sim- 
pletons headed by Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Mycetes is nevertheless 
the first obstacle in Tamburlaine’s path of conquest, is therefore 
essential to Tamburlaine’s rise, and (as one critic of the play has re- 
marked) ‘‘remains one of the few humorous characters in Eliza- 
bethan drama intrinsic to the central story yet subordinate to it.’’* 
The following discussion presents a neglected aspect of Marlowe’s 
characterization of this silly old king; or, specifically, shows how by 
means of astrology Marlowe has vitalized the character of Mycetes 
—and incidentally the character of Cosroe also. 

The play opens with the following dialogue between Mycetes and 
his brother, Cosroe, who is envious that such a stupid man as 
Mycetes wears the crown: 


Myc. Brother Cosroe, I find myself agriev’d; 
Yet insufficient to express the same, 

For it requires a great and thundering speech: 
Good brother, tell the cause unto my lords; 

{ know you have a better wit than [. 

'The principal sources for Tamburlaine are pointed out in Una M. Ellis- 
Permor’s recent edition of the play, Tamburlaine the Great (London, 1930), 
pp. 17-61; and in Thomas C. Izard’s ‘‘The Principal Source of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine,’? MLN, uvi (1943), 411-417. See also Leslie Spence, ‘‘ The 
Influence of Marlowe’s Sources on Tamburlaine I,’? MP, xxiv (1926), 181- 
199, and ‘‘Tamburlaine and Marlowe,’? PMLA, xuit (1927), 604-622. 

_ *That Marlowe has done this has been adequately shown by Miss Spence 
in her two papers cited above. 

‘Spence, op. cit., p. 191. 
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Cos. Unhappy Persia, that in former age 

Hast been the seat of mighty conquerors, 

That, in their prowess and their policies, 

Have triumphed over Afric, and the bounds 

Of Europe, . 

Now to be ruled and governed by a man 

At whose birthday Cynthia with Saturn joined, 
And Jove, the Sun, and Mercury denied 

To shed their influence in his fickle brain! 
Now Turks and Tartars shake their swords at thee, 
Meaning to mangle all thy provinces. 


Myc. Brother, I see your meaning well enough, 
And through your planets I perceive you think 
I am not wise enough to be a king: 
But I refer me to my noblemen, 
That know my wit, and can be witnesses. 
In addition to presenting us with a portion of the Persian poten. 
tate’s horoscope and marking Cosroe as an adept of astrology, this 
passage indicates that Mycetes is (especially in Cosroe’s opinion) 
not only an unfortunate ruler but also somewhat a fool. As the play 
progresses, Cosroe continually calls attention to Mycetes’ lack of pre- 
possessing mental qualities: he refers to Mycetes’ lack of wisdom, to 
‘‘the folly of their king,’’ to ‘‘the witless king,’’ to the ‘‘foolish 
king,’’ to Mycetes’ ‘‘ weary witless head,’’ and to ‘‘ My witless broth- 
er.’’> Tamburlaine himself speaks of Mycetes as ‘‘the fool,’’ and first 
accosts him in battle by flinging at him the derisive interrogation, 
‘‘Are you the witty king of Persia?’’® Anyone who reads Scene iv 
of Act II, wherein Tamburlaine snatches the Persian crown from 
Mycetes, who has attempted (of all things!) to hide it in a hole, 
cannot doubt that the Persian potentate is, as Cosroe maintains, an 
utterly silly and witless fool. At any rate, he is unquestionably a 
incapable, thoughtless, timorous ruler who allows his kingdom t 
go to seed unrestrained. He has long complained of Tamburlaine’s 
‘‘incivil outrages’’ and highway robberies inflicted upon Persian 
merchants; yet he has made no preparations whatever to check this 
‘Scythian thief’? whose intentions to make himself sole monarch 
of Asia are widely known.’ The neighboring nations ‘‘sit and laugh 
4Tamburlaine the Great, ed. U. M. Ellis-Fermor (London, 1930), I, i, 122 
On the astrological allusion in this passage, Miss Fermor comments: ‘‘Hert 
his astrological references are general rather than technical. I imagine the 
moon’s share in the make-up of Mycetes to have been giddy variableness an¢ 
Saturn’s dull heaviness of mind, while the beneficence of Jupiter, the geniality 
of Sol and the keen-mindedness of Mercury were denied.’’ 
sIbid., I, i, 92, 97; Il, i, 64; Il, iii, 62; II, i, 46; II, v, 42. 
6[bid., II, iii, 46, and II, iv, 22. 
7Ibid., I, i, 30-43. 
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to scorn’’ Mycetes’ ‘‘regiment,’’® and the Babylonians are on the 
point of revolting ‘*from Persian government, / Unless they have 
a wiser king’’ than Mycetes.? When Cosroe tells Mycetes of these 
threats to the Persian government, the king merely whines that by 
Cosroe’s ‘‘contemptuous words”’ he is ‘‘abus’d,’’ and feebly swears 
revenge ‘‘by my royal seat . . ./ Embossed with silk.’”’° His reign 
has been so unsuccessful, or so unwise, that his specially trusted 
forees under Theridamas desert ;" the idle Persian troops, unpaid 
and undisciplined, ‘‘threaten civil war,/ And openly exclaim 
against the king’’;’* and Cosroe, the Persian noblemen, and the 
governors of outlying Persian districts finally plot against Mycetes 
and tyrannically set up Cosroe as their monarch.’* The last we hear 
of Mycetes he has been routed by Tamburlaine’s forces and has 
“yielded to the stroke of war.’’** 

Failing to believe that the astrological allusion in the opening 
lines of Tamburlaine is merely a digressive element of the play or 
a typical example of Elizabethan clap-trap, and strongly suspect- 
ing that Marlowe had some purpose in deliberately inserting it 
there, I should like to examine the Renaissance astrological au- 
thorities to determine just what this particular configuration means, 
and to see if the stars —- which Marlowe has mentioned with ap- 
parent care — have anything to do with the Persian king’s mental 
weakness and political misfortunes. 

We are told that in the figure representing the heavens at the 
time of Mycetes’ birth Saturn was in conjunction with the moon, 
and that three other planets (Jupiter, Sol, and Mercury) were so 
posited as to have had no effect upon Mycetes’ mental faculties. 
Now Saturn was considered by the astrologers to be the most power- 
ful of the malefic planets. He worked havoe when in dominion over 
any of the other planets, and was on most occasions envious, covet- 
ous, jealous, a malicious dissembler, a servant of anger, a begetter 
of strife, a spreader of incurable diseases, an accomplisher of de- 
struction and decay.'® Luna was almost equally powerful, some 

8Ibid., I, i, 117. 

“Ibid., I, i, 90-92. 

obid., I, i, 97-106. 

‘Jbid., I, ii, 152-250. 

2Ibid., I, i, 140-150. 

18[bid., I, i, 110-188. 


“Ibid., II, v, 12. 
‘Cf, Claudius Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos or Quadripartitum, trans. J. M. Ash- 
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astrologers ascribing to her more influence than to any other planet 
on a person’s health, physical make-up, and sensual faculties, 
At any rate, all the astrologers are agreed that any planet exerts 
malevolent influence when in corporal conjunction with either of 
the malefics (i.e., Saturn or Mars), and that a conjunction of Sa. 
turn and Luna is a most malignant configuration. Augier Ferrier, 
in his widely-circulated Renaissance textbook of astrology, remarks: 
‘‘Unfortune are the planets when they be joined with Saturne or 
with Mars, or when they receive evil aspects of them.’”” Jovianus 
Pontanus, an eminent sixteenth-century writer of philosophical and 
astrological texts, tells us: ‘‘If the Moon be in conjunction or op. 
position at the birth time with the Sun, Saturn, or Mars . . . the 
head and brain is like to be misaffected with pernicious humours, 
to be melancholy, lunatic, or mad.’”?* The 19th and 77th Aphorisns 
of Jerome Cardan, perhaps the Renaissanece’s most renowned as- 
trologer, are especially pertinent: 


19. The Moon full of light in conjunction with Mars, makes the Native 
to be counted a fool; but if she be void of light and with Saturn, he is s 
indeed. 

77. When the Moon is joined to Saturn in an Angle, the Native, though 4 
grandee, will be reduced to poverty.19 


John Baptista Porta, a scholarly student of celestial physiognomy 
who records faithfully the opinions of Albohazen Haly and other 
astrological authorities, reports: 


If Saturn is joined with Luna, and is badly posited, the native shall be de 
formed, silly, stinking, fearful, vile-faced, .... Haly says: Saturn with Luna, 


mand (London, 1822; Chicago, 1936), Bk. II, ch. ix and Bk. ITI, ch. xviii; 
Alchabitius, Libellus ysagogicus (Venetiis, 1591), sig. bb3v; Albumasar, De 
magnis coniunctionibus annorum revolutionibus (Venetiis, 1489), sig. h3; Albo- 
hazen Haly filius Abenragel, Libri de iudiciis astrorum (Basileae, 1531), p. 9; 
Guido Bonatus, Tractatus astrologicus (Venetiis, 1491), Pars IIII, cap. lsiii 

16Cf, Ptolemy, op. cit., Bk. III, chs. xviii, xix. To the astrologer-physiciat, 
Luna was virtually the most important planet in the horoscope, the malignaney 
of the patient ’s disease depending largely upon the moon’s aspects with Saturn ot 
Mars. Cf. Hermes Trismegistus, /atromathematica, trans. John Harvey (Londot, 
1583), pp. 12ff.; John Fage, Speculum Aegrotorum: The Sicke-mens Glass 
(London, 1606), passim; A Treatise of Mathematical Physick, Written by 6. 
C. (appended to Claudius Dariot’s A Briefe Introduction to the Astrological 
Iudgement of the Starres, trans. Fabian Withers, London, 1598), sig. H, 4 
passim. 

17An Astronomical Discourse on the Judgement of Nativities, trans. Thow 
as Kelway (London, 1593), p. 7. Cf. also Claudius Dariot, op. cit., Ch. %: 
‘*Luna, being in her decrease with Saturne, is unfortunate.’’ 

18sCited by Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I, Section 2 

19Anima Astrologiae, .. . together with the Choicest Aphorisms of the 
Seven Segments of Jerome Cardan of Milan, Edited by William Lilly (Lor 
don, 1675, 1886), pp. 79, 85. 
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badly posited, makes the native unseemly, weak in mind and character, of so 
little judgment that nothing in himself is esteemed, or recognized, or even 
consjdered.2° 

And William Lilly, England’s foremost astrologer of the seven- 
teenth century, who garnered his material from his predecessors, 
regards the conjunction of Saturn and Luna thus: 


If Saturn be significator, the person is restless and unsettled in his purposes. 
He is not very fortunate. If Luna be significator, he is . . . miserable and de- 
jected, of unpleasant manners and sullen disposition;. . . . He frequently 
comits the most unaccountable errors in affairs of the greatest consequence; 
as, through excess of prudence, he is very likely to doubt and deliberate in 
the moment of action.?1 
It would seem, therefore, that the astrological authorities were 
agreed upon the vitiating influence of a conjunction between Saturn 
and Luna, and that this conjunction might be blamed especially 
for endowing one with weak mental faculties and effecting for one 
considerable misfortune. 

According to Marlowe’s brief portrait of Mycetes, this Persian 
potentate is possessed with just the sort of characteristics that this 
configuration in his natal horoscope presages. He is ridiculously 
silly, given to all kinds of folly, and possessed of a brain certainly 
in some manner grievously ‘‘misaffected.’’ Because he is so unset- 
tled in his purposes, he is beset with hindrances on every side; 
because of his unwarranted deliberations in moments when he 
should act vigorously, he commits inexcusable errors in his affairs 
of state. Anyone with knowledge of and faith in astrology would 
point unhesitatingly to Mycetes’ weak mentality and vascillating 
activities as being a result of the malignant conjunction of Saturn 
and Luna in his natal horoscope. Cosroe accordingly considers him- 
self justified in believing that Mycetes should remain forever a fool; 
and therefore refuses, finally, to tolerate his rule longer. 

Cosroe has remarked that Jupiter, Sol, and Mercury failed to 
shed influences on Mycetes’ mind doubtless because these planets 
in particular could have given Mycetes wit and eloquence and 
made him a skilful, magnanimous, and successful ruler. Jupiter, 
the most powerful of the benefice planets, if posited fortunately in 
Mycetes’ horoscope, would have mitigated more than any other 
planet the evil influence of a malignant conjunction — even one of 
Saturn and the moon. For Albohazen Haly says: 


*Physiognomoniae Coelestis Libri Sex (Rothomagi, 1603, 1650), pp. 66-67. 
"Christian Astrology (London, 1647). 1 quote from a recent reprint, edited 
by Zadkiel, entitled An Introduction to Astrology (London, 1939), p. 318. 
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Jupiter abhors Saturn and his nature, prohibits and restrains him in all his 
works. The former teaches and fosters goodness, ... and governs whatever js 
commodious or agreeable. He is ... fortunate in all his activities and inf. 
ences, loving councils of wise men, just ordinances, and discriminating judg. 
ments.22 


And (Albohazen Haly continues) when Jupiter is the sole lord 
of the horoscope and posited fortunately, 


he makes the native of great nobility of mind, honorable, . . . of fine repu: 
tation, just, . .. gentle of disposition, quiet, unruffled, eschewing vain things; 
such a person ... meditates and plans good actions, ... is diligent and well. 
doing, and knows how to guard, serve, and retain friends.23 


Jupiter’s influence on the mental qualities is reported thus by as. 
trology’s chief spokesman, Claudius Ptolemy: 

When Jupiter alone has dominion of the mind, and is gloriously situated, 
he renders it generous, gracious, pious, reverent, joyous, courteous, lofty, lib- 
eral, just, magnanimous, noble, self-acting, compassionate, fond of learning, 
beneficient, benevolent, and calculated for government.24 
Thus Jupiter’s influence might have endowed Mycetes with an ex. 
tremely laudible nativity and made him a venerated king. Influences 
from Sol might also have wrought for Mycetes a more substantial 
mind and character, for Ptolemy continues: 

The Sun, when conciliated with the lord of the mental temperament, and in 
a glorious position, increases probity, industry, honour, and ail laudable quaii- 
ties,25 
William Lilly writes thus of a man whose horoscope is dominated 
by Sol: 

He is... of incomparable judgment; of great majesty and stateliness, ... 
The solar man usually speaks with gravity, but not many words, and thew 
with great confidence and command. . . .26 
The lack of Sol’s influence, then, explains in part why Mycetes is 
incapable of ‘‘a great and thundering speech.’’ Concerning Mer- 
cury’s influence on the mentality, Ptolemy says: 

Mercury, alone having dominion of the mind, and being in a glorious posi 
tion, renders it prudent, clever, sensible, capable of great learning, inventive, 
expert, logical, studious of nature, speculative, of good genius, emulous, benevo 


lent, skilful in argument, accurate in conjecture, adapted to sciences and my* 
teries, and tractable.27 


Lilly reports similar qualities : 


22Libri de iudiciis astrorum (Basileae, 1551), p. 10. 
28] bid., p. 169. 

24Op. cit., Bk. III, ch. xviii. 

26Loc. cit. 

26Op. cit., p. 43. Cf. also Porta, op. cit., p. 42. 

270p. cit., Bk. III, ch. xviii. 
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Being well-dignified, Mercury represents a man of a subtle and political 
brain and intellect, an excellent disputant or logician, arguing with learning 
and discretion, and using much eloquence in his speech; . . . sharp and witty, 
learning almost anything without a teacher; ambitious of being exquisite in 
every science, ... a man of unwearied fancy, ... able by his own genius to 
produce wonders, ... .28 
Mercury, then, favorably posited, would have made Myecetes a wise, 
eloquent, and clever man. But such prognostications as these show 
only what Mycetes’ character and fortunes might have been. Cosroe 
ean anticipate for his erring brother none of these beneficent infiu- 
ences, for he knows definitely that Jupiter, Sol, and Mercury ‘‘de- 
nied / To shed their influence in his fickle brain!’’ Cosroe, being 
well-versed in astrological lore, therefore provided himself with a 
splendid motive for his contempt and for his revolt. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that Marlowe ascertained from 
some reliable source the influence of the particular configuration 
he described in Mycetes’ horoscope; and that he fully intended to 
draw this ridiculous king’s character — particularly in the mind’s 
eye of Cosroe — in accordance with the technicalities laid down by 
the astrological authorities. In any case, it seems to me that Mar- 
lowe has endowed these two minor characters with a certain vitality 
and distinctiveness by including in his portrayal of them this little 
touch of astrological learning; and that to a discerning Elizabethan 
audience, who attached considerable importance to the tenets of 
astrology, this ‘‘scientific’’ verisimilitude must have been particu- 
larly artistic and effective.*° 

Op. cit., p. 48. 

29For Marlowe’s use of astrology in the development and catastrophe of 


Tamburlaine himself, see my paper ‘‘Tamburlaine’s Malady,’’ PMLA, Lx 
(1944), 696-714. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE GENESIS OF CALIBAN 


Though the mature character of Caliban must remain one of the 
mysteries of earth, not to be reduced in any crucible, yet his beget. 
ting in the mind of Shakespeare is recorded for us in the Faerig 
Queenc. Page and canto have already been remarked by Professor 
Alwin Thaler,’ who points out the similarity between Caliban and 
the brutish son of the Hag to whose hut Florimell comes, to escape, 
oddly enough, a tempest.” 

This wicked woman had a wicked sonne, 
The comfort of her age and weary dayes, 
A laesy loord, for nothing good to donne, 
But stretched forth in idlenesse alwayes, 
Ne ever cast his mind to covet prayse, 
Or ply him selfe to any honest trade, 


But all the day before the sunny rayes 
He us’d to slug, or sleepe in slothfull shade.® 


His mother, with her magical arts and witchcraft is a likely prede- 


cessor of Sycorax, though one cannot make too much of this point. 
The rugged, ragged-haired Chorle himself, however, is like Caliban 
not only in sloth but also in the sentiment that prompts him to 
bring gifts to Florimell : 


Oft from the forrest wildings he did bring, 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling red, 
And oft young birds, which he had taught to sing 
His mistresse prayses, sweetly caroled, 

Girlonds of flowres sometimes for her faire hed 
He fine would dight; sometimes the squirell wild 


1‘* Shakespeare and Spenser,’’ Shakespeare Association Bulletin, x (1935), 
203. 

2Florimell comes to the hut, craving ‘‘but rowme to rest, while tempest 
overblo’th’’ (Faerie Queene, III, vii, 9). Trinculo secks shelter under Caliban’s 
gabardine and, when discovered by Stephano, asks ‘‘Is the storm overblown?”’ 

8Canto VII, xii. 

4Professor Thaler effectively sets forth the kinship between Sycorax and 
Spenser’s Hag. It may be added that there is a trace of her in Prospero. Like 
him she is a master of magical arts, consults spirits, and has one of these in 
the shape of a beast pursue Florimell, a device, as will be demonstrated, used 
also by Prospero. In conceiving Sycorax, Shakespeare appears also to have 
remembered one of the characteristics of an earlier magician in Spenser, 
namely Merlin, in that Sycorax could control the moon (Faerie Queene, Ill, 
iii, 12; Tempest, V, i, 320). So alike are Merlin and Prospero that it is strange 
that Shakespeare used no detail from Merlin’s character in shaping Prospero; 
but I can find nothing which is not already accounted for by Ovid. 
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He brought to her in bands, as conquered 
To be her thrall, his fellow servant vild.5 


Caliban entreats the favor of Stephano in rather like terms: 


I prethee, let me bring thee where Crabs grow; and I with my long nayles 
will digge thee pig-nuts; show thee a Iayes nest, and instruct thee how to 
snare the nimble Marmazet. 
Qne may claim identity for the smiling red wilding and the crab, 
and a kind of kinship for the snared squirrel and nimble marmoset. 
The modification of the items sorts with the dramatization of the 
earthy Caliban.*® 

The Chorle’s texder sentiment masks a heart of lust; and aware 
of the danger, Florimell secretly leaves the cottage. The general 
resemblance to Caliban in his early gentle behavior towards Pros- 
pero and Miranda (and, later, Stephano), and the outbreak of his 
lust for Miranda is apparent. But as Spenser continues, the outlines 
of Caliban become more distinct.’ 

The Hag, on witnessing her son’s despair over Florimell’s flight, 
resorts to her black magic and calls out of her hidden cave 


An hideous beast of horrible aspect, 

That could the stoutest courage have appald; 
Monstrous mishapt, and all his backe was spect 
With thousand spots of colours queint elect, 

Therto so swift that it all beasts did pas: 

Like never yet did living eye detect ;8 

But likest it to an Hyena was, 

That feeds on womens flesh, as others feede on gras, 


and charges it to pursue Florimell. This ‘‘ugly shape’’ almost over- 
takes Florimell, but when she escapes on the sea, he starts to return 
to tell his tidings to the Hag. At this juncture, Sir Satyrane comes 
upon him and subdues him after a bloody battle in which the Beast 
roars and rages. Like one trained to obey, the Beast follows Sa- 
tyrane in service. 

This is no common beast. As one studies it closely, one must con- 
clude that Caliban owes his main features® to the fusion in Shake- 

‘Canto VII, xvii, 1-8. 

*Is there any connection at all between the chattering jay and Spenser’s 
young birds taught to sing Florimell’s praises? In any event, this metamor- 
phosis also suits the nature of Caliban. 

It is at this point that other commentators dismiss the problem. 

SAlonzo (speaking of Caliban to Prospero): ‘‘This is as strange a thing 


48 ere I look’d on. Pro. He is as disproportion’d in his Manners As in his 
shape. ’? 


_ The other phases of Caliban’s nature such as that of the noble savage and 
his resemblance to a fish or tortoise would appear to be secondary rather than 
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speare’s mind of the general picture of the laesy hag-seed Chorle 
and the specific characteristics of this Freckled Beast. ‘‘A thing 
most brutish,’’ as Shakespeare called Caliban, like him it could speak, 
and like him roar and rage. Caliban is a ‘‘frekelld whelpe, hag. 
borne, not honour’d with A human shape.’’ Spenser’s Beast is likest 
to a hyena, but the general impression is of a freckled dog-like ani- 
mal, an impression further reflected in Trinculo’s epithet ‘‘ puppy- 
headed monster’’ and Caliban’s own foot-licking, fawning, retriever. 
like nature, now and then expressed in snarls: ‘‘ Bite him to death!” 

It is also interesting that just as the Hag sent the dog-like beast, 
one of her sprites, to hunt down Florimell, Prospero and Ariel 
send sprites in the shape of dogs to hunt down Stephano and Caii- 
ban, and that like the monster in Spenser, they roar with rage. Two 
of these sprite-beasts have curious names:’? Tyrant and Mountain. 
Florimell in her flight seeks to escape the ‘tyrant,’** another of 
Spenser’s names for the Freckled Beast. ‘‘Mountain’’ probably re- 
fers to a spotted sprite-beast. That this is true and that Spenser’s 
Freckled Beast had imprinted itself deeply in Shakespeare’s mind 
is made evident by Prospero’s command to the spirits that they 
should make their victims more pinch-spotted than pard or cat-o’- 
mountain. 

Other terms show yet more strongly the relationship between 
Spenser’s and Shakespeare’s two misshapen things. Both poets use 
the terms monster and beast in describing them. Spenser speaks 
alternately of the ‘‘Monster’’ or the ‘‘Beast,’’ and Stephano and 
Trinculo continually address Caliban as ‘‘Monster,’’ while Pros- 
pero speaks once of the ‘‘beast Caliban.’’ This ‘‘Thing of dark- 
nesse,’’ ‘‘demydivell,’’ styed in a rock, came, like the Freckled 
Beast in his dark cave, from commerce with Satan. 

As one continues to contemplate the Freckled Beast, the figure 
of Ariel also emerges in part and fuses with Caliban. Thus it will 
be noted that Spenser endows his beast sprite with the speed of 
words’? —a speed that Ariel inherits. Ariel’s nature is delicate; 
but he can be (at least when Prospero is angry) a malignant thing. 
primary characteristics. Spenser’s Chorle and Beast do not provide for these. 
The term Mooncalfe, a shapeless lump of flesh, applied to Caliban, might well 
have been used by Spenser to describe the misshapen Beast. 

10Jt is perhaps straining too far to include the name Fury on the ground 
a aad speaks of a fury tearing the entrails of the Chorle (Canto VII, 

, 4-6). 


11Canto VII, xxvi, 8. 
12Canto VII, xxiii, 6. 
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The beast-thing may have supplied the hint for the basic earthiness 
of Caliban’s nature and the invulnerability of Ariel at the same 
time. The more it is attacked with steel, the stronger it gets — an 
obvious association with those mythical creatures that derive their 
strength from contact with the ground. ‘‘Thou earth, thou!’’ 
After futilely’* attacking the Beast with his sword for some time 
only to have him grow stronger, Satyrane hurls his sword away 
and leaps on the Beast, which roars and rages to be underkept. 
Satyrane is like one who ‘‘strives to stop a suddein flood, And in 
strong banckes his violence containe.’’'* Dint of steel could not quell 
the carcass of the Monster. Listen to the language of Ariel: 


‘ 


you fooles, I and my fellowes 
Are ministers of Fate, the Elements 
Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud windes, or with bemockt-at-Stabs 
Kill the still closing waters,15 as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plumbe. 


Finally,’° Spenser’s beast-sprite possibly supplies Shakespeare 
with the basis for the name Caliban itself. This thing that shares 
human attributes (fused, of course, as Shakespeare remembers 
them, with the nature of the Chorle) is something of a cannibal — 


a devourer of women’s flesh. He does not get a chance to exercise 
this special appetite in the Faerie Queene, and Shakespeare’s 
monster, as has been observed,*’ has little to satisfy his propensities 
with on his small island. A cannibal and not a cannibal — what 
can it be? I’ll call him Caliban, says Shakespeare. 


The University of Connecticut JAMES A. 8. McPEEK 
Storrs, Connecticut 


13Canto VII, xxxii-xxxv. The Beast is vulnerable, but cannot be slain, so 
well did the Hag frame him with her charms. 

_ M4Spenser sustains his simile through the stanza —a rather awkward simile 
in its application since it implies the impossible — which is achieved by Satyr- 
ane. It is this aspect of impossibility that sticks in Shakespeare’s mind. 

15My italics. 

6I am dismissing perhaps too lightly other resemblances between the works 
of Shakespeare and Spenser at this point. A few may be briefly cited: Cali- 
ban and the Beast are both reluctant to obey their masters, but dare not dis- 
obey; Miranda and Florimell are considered as goddesses, not mortals (of 
course a much-used convention); the Hag answers her son only with ghastly 
looks when he inquires about Florimell, and Sebastian and Antonio, surprised 
in their evil design, answer Gonzalo at first with ghastly looking; Prospero 
pretends to use his charms to create a vision of the supposedly lost Ferdinand 
playing chess with Miranda, whereas the Hag creates a sprite-Florimell to 
replace the missing lady; and the Beast, trembling like a lamb (Canto VII, 
xxxvl, 6), together with the trembling Chorle (Canto VIII, xiii), recalls the 
ague-quaking Caliban. 

‘S$ee Morton Luce, Tempest (Arden ed., London, 1901), p. xxxviii. 
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NOTE ON A COMMONPLACE: THE THREE SOULS 


In Nathan Field’s Amends for Ladies' occurs a passage the textp. 
al history of which illustrates a common error in editing, one that 
is harmful because it destroys evidence necessary to the modem 
reader’s gaining an understanding of a work comparable to the 
understanding of a reader of the day in which the work appeared, 

In Act IV, scene i, the impetuous wooer Bold, repulsed by the 
widow Lady Bright, employs the intellectual assault on a woman 
instead of the physical. The widow says that to yield to his ad- 
vances would be to confound her soul. Bold’s shrewd reply, not ex- 
plained by Field’s first editor,’ has given some difficulty to later 
editors.* Verity renders the lines as follows: 


Your soul? alas! mistress, are you so fond 

To think her general destruction 

Can be procured by such a natural act, 

Which beasts are born to, and have privilege in? 

Fie, fie! if this could be, far happier 

Are insensitive souls in their creation 

Than man, the prince of creatures. Think you, Heaven 
Regards such mortal deeds, or punisheth 

Those acts for which he hath ordainéd us? 4 


Lady Bright replies: 


You argue like an atheist; man is never 

The prince of creatures, as you call him now, 
But in his reason; fail that, he is worse 

Than horse or dog, or beast of wilderness; 
And ’tis that reason teacheth us to do 

Our actions unlike them: then, that which you 
Termed in them a privilege beyond us, 

The baseness of their being doth express, 
Compared to ours... 5 


Bold’s word ‘‘insensitive,’’ Verity admits in a note, is an emen- 
dation by Hazlitt. The reading of both quartos,® which seems not 
to have troubled Collier, is ‘‘sensitiue,’’’ which makes much better 
sense. ‘I'o emend it is to render less clear the relation between the 
passage and ‘‘the fundamental moral concern of the period,’”* the 
theme of reason vs the passions. 


1 Acted by 10 October 1611, published 1618. 

2 John Payne Collier, London, 1829. 

8 W. Carew Hazlitt, in Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays 
(4th ed.; London, 1874-76), x1, 87-172, and A. Wilson Verity, in Nero and 
Other Plays (London, 1888), pp. 413-488. 

4 Ibid., p. 463. 

5 Ibid., pp. 463f. 

6 London, 1618, 1639. 

71618, F.. 

8 Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), p. 68. Miss Campbell discusses the ‘‘three soul’’ commonplace 
in pp. 63-67. 
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Hazlitt and Verity emend because they have failed to recognize 
here the commonplace of the three souls, the vegetative, the sensitive, 
and the rational or intellective.’ In the English Renaissance it was 
employed by, among others, Elyot,’® Davies,‘ Chapman,’* Donne,’® 
and Milton.’* 

The meaning of ‘‘sensitiue’’ here is made clear by Aquinas when 
he says, ‘‘ Now in respect of the intellective soul we are said to be 
men, according to the sensitive soul animals, according to the nu- 
tritive soul living.’’?® 

In the light of this quotation, Bold’s meaning at once becomes 
plain. If man were to be condemned for an act his by nature and 
permitted to beasts, then animals would be far happier than man. 
No wonder Lady Bright thinks he argues like an atheist. 


University of Texas WILLIAM PEERY 


9Cf. Aristotle, De Anima [The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, 


gen. ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1908-1931), III] — especially Books 2 and 3. 
As stated by Aquinas, these notions constitute, as it were, a spiritual version 
of the biogenetic law: psychical ontogeny recapitulates psychical phylogeny — 
Summa Contra Gentiles, trans. English Dominican Fathers (London, 1923-29), 
i, 268. For a concise discussion see Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval 
Philosophy, trans. Ernest C. Messenger (London, 1926), 11, 84. 

10The Boke named the Governour, ed. H. H. 8. Croft (London, 1880), 
i, 371. 

11 Nosce Teipsum; The Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. Clare Howard (New 
York, 1941), pp. 152f., 161, 165. 

128ee Paul V. Kreider, Elizabethan Comic Character Conventions as Re- 
vealed in the Comedies of George Chapman (Ann Arbor, 1935), pp. 118-123. 

18 See Mary Patton Ramsay, Les Doctrines Médiévales Chez Donne (2d ed.; 
London, 1923), pp. 202ff. 

14 Logic, Prolusions, and The Christian Doctrine ; The Works of John Milton, 
gen. ed. F. A. Patterson (New York, 1931), x1, 61; x11, 183, 199-201; xv, 25, 43. 

15 Op. cit., 1, 142. 





BOOK REVIEW 


As They Liked It, An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality, by Alfred Harbag 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1947, xiii+238 pp. $2.75. 

‘“My central idea,’’? Professor eshage writes in his Preface, 
Shakespeare’s plays are designed to exercise but not to alter our moral notiong 
to stimulate but not to disturb, to provide at once pleasurable excitement 
pleasurable reassurance.’’ That Shakespeare was ‘‘moral but not a moralist 
has been the verdict, Peale Harbage amusingly illustrates, of most 
the critics. But this study is more than a reaffirmation of a now negle 
truth. It is also a wise, subtle, and original investigation of the effects th 
dramatist attained by confronting his spectators with moral issues and of ¢ , 
devious means he often employed to gain those effects. ’ 

If the ghosts of dead Shakespearean critics still walk the earth, th 
must look benignly on Professor Harbage’s slumbers, for he has done much 
to give their vexed spirits rest. More important than his vindication of Mor 
gann’s or Coleridge’s right to his opinion, however, is the service this essay 
performs in restoring Shakespeare to the ordinary reader. ‘‘Shakespeare™ 
spectators are shown a world of folk more highly placed, more hands 
more beautifully attired, less cramped by necessity than themselves. ... B 
among these more brilliant, active, and highly placed people in the playy 
the goal is identical with that of the spectators. The goal is the enjoyme 
of life in the simplest and most available of ways.’’ 

Before arriving at the last chapter and this statement of the basis for. 
Shakespeare’s pre-eminence in popular esteem, Professor Harbage has 
engage in both controversy and analysis. He has first to shoulder aside the 
dogmatism of the modern heretics. These are Professor Stoll with his theory) 
of the master craftsman too preoccupied with reweaving dramatic artifices) 
and conventions to concern himself with the moral and psychological aspects; 
of his characters, and the historical critics who seek to enclose Shakespeare® 
great literary common within hedges of Elizabethan erudition. These protests 
made, Professor Harbage proceeds in the first half of his book to an exposi” 
tion of Shakespeare’s methods for arousing ‘‘ pleasurable excitement’’ and 
in the second of ‘‘pleasurable reassurance.’’ Although the most delightfa) 
chapter, ‘‘The Safe Majority,’’ in which the author demonstrates with half] 
humorous statistics that sixty-nine per cent of the characters in Shakespeare's” 
plays are predominantly good, occurs in the second half, the first section of 
the essay possesses greater novelty and interest. Under the headings, ‘Im 
volvement,’’ ‘‘Paradoxes,’’ ‘‘Enigmas,’’ and ‘‘The Unreliable Spokesman,” 
Professor Harbage skillfully analyzes the less obvious devices Shakespeare) 
used to stimulate the moral natures of his spectators. 

Acquiescence in all details of interpretation will not be accorded Professor” 
Harbage, nor does he expect it, but his opinions are always interesting. Pow) 
sibly something of Shakespeare’s richness evaporates as a result of the comy 
centration on the theme of the essay, but the importance of its thesil 
justifies that impoverishment. Finally, the author’s wit and eloquence are ®} 
source of constant pleasure. 

University of Iowa Rurus PuTNEY 
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